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WHEN | SHOWED UP AT THE 
’ CHURCH SOCIABLE WITH 
THE JELLY | MADE 


Se. WITH SURE-JELL ! 






























IT WAS LIKE THiS... 


THAT CHILD OF YOURS IS GETTING 
AHEAD OF HERSELF THESE DAYS, 
JOHN. BUT IF YOU WANT TO LET HER 
SPOIL GOOD FRUIT AND SUGAR, 
| SUPPOSE ITS YOUR 

OWN AFFAIR! 





I'M AFRAID YOUR AUNT ETTIES 
RIGHT, CATHIE. WHATEVER 

POSSESSED YOU TO GO AND 
GIVE YOUR PROMISE TO THE 








(HOLD EVERYTHING, 
DADDY! SEE THIS 7 


































SURE-JELL IS THE 





IT'S CINCHY, DAD! | BOILED THE 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT FRUIT MIXTURE ONLY Ye MINUTE! ; | 
THAT MAKES ALL FRUITS AND LOOK—10 GLASSES OF JELLY! FLAVOR,TOO! SOMY 
JELL PERFECTLY. AFTER THE THAT'S 4 MORE THAN AUNT ETTIE JELLY WILL TASTE 


FRUIT IS PREPARED, THE GOOD AND FRUITY! { 
WHOLE JOB TAKES 


ONLY IS MINUTES, 


GETS — BECAUSE ! DON'T BOIL 
I : 
 seagfee noe Samet JELLIES SET 
QUICKLY AND JUST 
RIGHT aif 
TIME, DAD! vt 






































AWD AT THE SOCIABLE... P —4 agexvtnsitl 
wt 
| DID, AUNT ETTIE~BY THE \ | , 
WONDER WHO RECIPE IN THE FOLDER THAT \| ye. gesutts! 
MADE THIS JELLY? | 7 COMES IN EVERY PACKAGE OF }| veurt 


'D CERTAINLY SURE-JELL. THE FOLDER SAYS YOU 
A PRIZE THE RECIPE! } | CAN'T HANDLE ALL FRUITS THE Jens 
SAME-SO IT GIVES A SEPARATE 
RECIPE FOR EACH FRUIT. eon 
JELLY-MAKING'S EASY...WITH C 
SUREVELL! 
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| eae out of the shock was 
regarded as a sign of careless farm- 
ing in my boyhood community. In 
order to get good grain we thought 
our oats needed to go thru a sweat 
in the stack before threshing. The 
introduction of combine harvesters 
went a long way toward completely 
wrecking that time-honored belief. 
Today a group of neatly made grain 
stacks is a rare sight. Recently in 
Ohio and Iowa I have been a highly 
interested spectator of what seems 
like a corresponding change in ideas 
on how best to harvest our greatly 
increased acreages of forage crops. 
Plagued with frequent rains while 
trying to cure their first crop of al- 
falfa, farmers have put thousands of 
tons into the silo as green feed. So 
great has the interest in this new 
method become that the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Woos- 
ter has undertaken a huge experi- 
ment, aimed at the solution of new 
problems encountered. Preliminary 
results will be announced at Ohio’s 
Dairy Day, August 9, when I pre- 
dict enormous crowds will be on hand. 


In an Iowa field I was amazed 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING and The Dairy Farmer 


at the smooth operation of crews 
and machinery on a farm where al- 
falfa silage was being made for the 
first time. Green hay was picked up 
directly behind the mower with a 
regular hay-loader. Loading it and 
unloading it again into a standard 
silage-chopper was not considered 
by the men as any harder work than 
handling dry hay. It looks to meas if 
we will eventually have organized 
our methods to a point where alfalfa 
will go into the silo on rainy days 
and into the barn or silo-like hay- 
keeper either loose or chopped when 
the weather is favorable. 


A lasting benefit to Americans 
gained from the great European war 
is the increased use of the words, 
“our country.” The expression im- 
plies a co-operative responsibility 
not expressed by “my country” or 
“the country.” The same is equally 
true of a co-operative organization, 
be it church, school, or creamery. 
Not until the membership generally 
says “our church” or “our cream- 
ery” is there likely to be any vitality 
in the setup. Too many of the mani- 
fold blessings enjoyed in America 





have been thoughtlessly taken for 
granted. If they are preserved for 
ourselves and our posterity, it will 
be because each one of us recognizes 
our personal responsibility and acts 
accordingly. 


The uproar over basic changes 
in the Farm Credit Administration 
is now generally recognized as hav- 
ing been heavily political. Some of 
Secretary Wallace’s advisers, ambi- 
tious that he become a Presidential 
nominee, led him into a flagrant 
political abuse of the A.A.A. which 
cannot soon be forgotten. A much 
sounder bill than the controversial 
legislation was later drawn up by the 
same author and is now saving farm- 
ers $38,000,000 yearly. Written after 
numerous conferences with the Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Council of 
Farm Co-operatives, and other farm 
leaders, it 1s fair to assumé that its 
provisions met with the approval of 
farm leadership generally. 
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SLOWER-BURNING 
CAMELS 
SURE ARE THE 
CIGARETTE WITH 
THE ‘EXTRAS’ 




















“THAT SLOWER WAY 
of burning in Camels makes 
a lot of sense to me,” says 
John Stevenson (above).“It 
means extra mildness, extra 
coolness, and extra flavor. 
No fast burning for me... I'll 
take my smoking on the slow 
side with Camels.” 





THE 
EXTRA SMOKING 
IN CAMELS 
IS A NICE SAVING. 
| LIKE THAT EXTRA 
FLAVOR, TOO 



























EXTRA MILDNESS Does your cigarette burn 


fast —or is it 


EXTR A COOLNESS slower-burning? See below. 


HE difference between fast burn- 

EXTR A FLAVOR eter and slow burning in a cigarette 
is as simple as this: 

Fast burning naturally creates ex- 


In recent laboratory tests, cess heat. You don’t have to be a scien- 
Camels burned 25% slower than tist to see that excess heat can wreck 
the average of the 15 other the flavor and fragrance of anything 


of the largest-selling brands 
tested — slower than any of 
them. That means, on the aver- 
age, a smoking plus equal to ens natural tobacco flavor... means 


as delicate as fine tobaccos. 
Slower burning preserves and height- 


freedom from the irritating qualities 


FRANK PURDY (above) 


sums up for thousands of 
EXTRA M KE ...and a more flavorful smoke. mclinrs whea thé chant 


Camels, with their combination of “Camels burn slower and 


OER PACK! costlier tobaccos and slower way of give more pleasure per puff 
2 


of excess heat...a cooler, milder smoke 


; ! ; 2 > puffs pe ack. 
burning, give you extra mildness, extra and more puffs per pack 
¢ And there’s something about 



















‘ <<“. coolness, and extra flavor you won't Sooo: Gil al Gener Oe a 

« , find in any other cigarette. Camels Camel that never wean cuit 

e even give you extra smoking ( see left). its welcome with me.” 
= eee 
: GET THE “EXTRAS” WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 

TuRRs _ 
Pie: LEND ~~ > 
— THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 

. t t, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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White OU think? 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 


heartily welcomed, printed as there's space.—Editors. 





Doctor Livingston, We Presume! 


I cannot refrain from taking a little dig 
the article on page 14, May issue of Suc 


ful Farming, with its heading: “A Cape 
fown editor, student of native life, inveter 
traveler, takes us with him to his favor- 
” And under the picture: “The 


ithor and his Bushman trackers stand 
r a kudu they have just brought down”! 
[he buck shown in the picture is not a 
idu and there is no close resemblance to 
The kudu is one of the largest of the 
elopes, with long, spiral horns. A pair 
f kudu horns that I have are nearly 40 
hes long. They are not curved like those 
the picture. 
[he Kaffirs shown in the pictures are not 
Bushmen, and do not look like them, either 
[he true Bushmen differ greatly from the 
r Bantu tribes. Most are very ugly 
small; they are true dwarfs. Incidental- 


there are only a few of them left. 
f Mr. Green is a student of native life 
{ an inveterate traveler, it is difficult to 
how he could make such glaring mistakes, 
it is, assuming that he is responsible for 
line under the illustration —W. F. 
Schlupp, Ohio. 


Mr. Green, undoubtedly a close friend of the 

us kudu and Bantu, is not responsible. One 

yur editors, faced with a batch of photo- 
raphs on which no identification had been 
ritten, took a flier at both—htis failure was 
ibysmal, his shame remains great. 


Nailer Anthony 


Dean Anthony hit the nail on the head 
his article, “The Dairyman Discovers the 
Consumer,” in the June, 1940, issue of Suc 
ful Farming. Everything we have done 
America to date has been to increase the 
rvice so that we could ask the high price 
thout hurting our conscience. Our Iowa 
ords show that there is a difference of 11 
‘nts per pound in the feed cost for produc- 
g butterfat between the average Iowa cow 
nd the 350-pound cow. With efficiency 
thods, we can produce milk and butterfat 
price so the low-income consumer can 
ive it. Both producers and processors are 
ially to blame for high prices to the con- 
er.—Floyd Johnston, Extension Dairy- 

1, lowa State College. 


A Better A.A.A. 


We hear much about the A.A.A. Soil 
iservation Program nowadays. The cen- 

| idee if I get it correctly, is to conserve 
soil, prevent it from washing away, and 
o to maintain a fair income for the farmer 
1 his family, so that he can still do the 
‘ssary things to conserve the soil. Nat- 
ly, the word SOD—SOD—SOD—keeps 
ning up in my mind as the solution. SOD 
\ND SOIL—SOD AND SOIL—SOD AND 
SOIL. Now let us pay people to maintain 
1 sod. For example: $2 per acre for first- 

iss sod; $1 per acre for second-class sod; 

1 50 cer «= per acre for third-class sod. Th 
entive will then be there to attain a first 

ss sod and the way to obtain it will be 








provided. Now that will get the money to 
the people who actually n« a4 it. 

I shall set forth why this program would 
work. First: The man who farms the rolling 
farm that is not adapted to row crops would 
see where he could get a satisfactory income 
without plowing up those rough fields. 
Second: The man with the land, 
which is already rich in fertility, would not 
be so much attracted by the sod payment, 
as his farm would return more in grain crops 
Thus, the land best adapted to grain crops 
would raise the grain 

Now I am going to show why the present 
program does not accomplish the objectives 
claimed for it. First: It is apparent to any 
thinking man that paying the big checks to 
the man on the level, rich land will not help 
the man on the thin, rolling farm. land to 
improve and hold the soil that is getting 
away because he feels forced to plow it up 
to get an income. Second: The payments are 
based on estimated yields. The man on the 
poor farm land gets the lowest yields, hence 
the lowest checks. Third: Putting the money. 
in the hands of those who do not need it does 
not help other business as does putting money 
in the hands of those who are in ¥ 1. For 
example, pay a rich farmer $100 anc I he just 
puts it into his “sock,” but pay a poor 
farmer $100 and he goes to town and spends 
it for his family needs, which in turn makes 
jobs for those in town. 

This program is going to be made to work 
right, or the people will say, “To with it!” 
and it will be much more difficult to get 
another program, as the farmers will lose 
confidence. Most thinking people are agreed 
upon the spirit of conservation, but they 
damn this program because the bulk of the 
money goes to the wrong fellow.—David 


E. Sanford, Ohio. 


good, level 


Can You Help This Miss? 


I wonder if you and your readers would 
help me in a survey that I am doing. I am 
a junior in the State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University and I hope 
to do work with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration when I finish. 

Right now I am interested in what farm 
people in all sections of the country live on 
(not ‘inancially), and Aow they live. I should 
like to know what they are interested in, 
their opinions on just anything, how they do 
their work, what they do for recreation. I 
should like recipes for low-cost dishes, and 
for foods peculiar to some particular sections 
of the country. What are people’s labor- and 
time-saving devices? 


my, 


“~ 


AS 








I am a farmer's daughter myself. I love 
farm life and I think I understand what I 
know of it pretty well, but I want to get 
other people’s ideas and suggestions. 

Can you ask your readers of any sex or 
age to write me anything from a newsy 
letter to a postcard, telling me anything 
they would like to about their life, and en- 
closing a few recipes and suggestions for 
making farm life easier and happier? , 

I would appreciate this and maybe I can 
pass some of the results af my survey on to 
the public.—Laurine Raiber, 5 East Avenue, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





Lightning, it develops, does strike twice 
in the same place. 
* * * * 
Or, rather, in the same face. 
* * * * 
But perhaps you haven’t yet seen 
Vivien Leigh in ‘“‘ Waterloo Bridge’’? 
Poor you. y» y ¥y ve 
Which is to say that the star of GWTW 
is equally as great a star in this pic- 
turization of Robert Sherwood’s play. 
* * * * 
This is Miss Leigh’s 
her first picture. 


first picture since 


Co-starring with Robert Taylor (excel- 
lent!), Vivien has been directed by the 
eminent Mervyn LeRoy. 

* * * * 
“The Mortal Storm” is coming—a pow- 
,erful ye meg production. 


* * 
Teel Pia ic who have seen 


| the picturization of 

the Phyllis Bottome 

| best-seller declare that 

\it will be known as 

an he Immortal Storm. 

* * 7. 

The tremulous-voiced 

Margaret Sullavan and the candid- 

camera personality, James Stewart, 

assure exciting performances. And the 

direction of Frank Borzage is the 
guarantee. ~ yow 

For those of you who are living for 

romance, M-G-M presents Jeanette 

MacDonald and Nelson Eddy, who 

romance for a living. 

* * * * 

You'll be “‘“New Moon” struck when 

you hear them sing “‘Lover Come Back 
to Me. re a 

Which reminds us that we overheard 

one of our fans coming out of a theatre 


that — by a curious coincidence — 
wasn’t playing an M-G-M picture. 


i 


He was singing to himself. ' Yt Ay, 
oS 
* * * 
The song? 
+... es AV 
“Leo, Come Back to Me.” 
¢ * * * 
Ss 


Modestly— = 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


* * * 
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HER GARDEN’'S 


Meal-Plannec 


Indiana woman demon- 
strates that the ideal 
garden is one that fits 


the family dinner table 


Lire in Madison County, Indi- 
ana, is a little richer, a little 
more satisfying because Mrs. 
Page Bronnenberg is numbered 
among its homemakers. When 
she was selected because of her 
garden record to pose for Suc- 
cessful Farming’s cover this 
month, the editors did not realize 
the extent to which her influence 
is reflected thruout the county 

in church, school, farm-organi 
zation, and public life. 

Let’s take a quick glance at a 
few of her activities outside her 
home. During two years she was 
chairman of the county home 
economics association, she 
helped organize new local clubs, 
helped obtain a county home 
demonstration agent, helped organize 
the county chorus. Under her leadership 
the first state-fair booth was entered 
from Madison County, and the county 
was recognized as being 100 percent by 
the Indiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

In her local group, near the small vil- 
lage of Chesterfield, Mrs. Bronnenberg 
served as leader for three years. Now 
she’s secretary and treasurer of the local 
township Farm Bureau, teaches a 
married women’s class in Sunday School, 
and serves on the county Red Cross 
committee. Her son, Neil, 12, is a 4-H 
member, and she is leader of the local 
girls’ club. 


In view of her varied community 


activities, one might naturally conclude 


that Henrietta Bronnenberg had little 
time for her home and family. On the 


Page Bronnenberg stops his work in the field to pose 
with his son for Successful Farming’s cameraman 
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Tactenend by J. C. Allen & Sor 


Chief helper in the Bronnenberg garden is Son Neil 
who is completing his third year in 4-H Club work 


contrary, her home is of primary im 
portance to her. “She can accomplish 
more in one day than any other person 
I know,” a neighbor says. “It’s becauss 
she manages her time, for she always 
has time to render a community servic: 
without neglecting her home.” 

So efficient is she in home account 
keeping that she can lead a lesson on the 
subject, which she frequently does. 
Raising between 300 and 400 Barred 
Plymouth Rocks each year, selling fries 
and eggs to regular customers occupy) 
considerable time, yet she makes her 
own house dresses, aprons, the family’s 
pajamas; in fact, all the plain home sew- 
ing comes out of her sewing room. 

Hobbies? She has many, but her 
favorites are rug-crocheting and her 
flower garden. The rugs are made from 
rags or material from a near-by dress 
factory. She says one of her 
prettiest is made of old overalls, 
striped with bright colors. Her 
flower garden is an enjoyable 
business enterprise. Her annuals 
are most favored, being planted 
in rows in the garden and pro- 
viding attractive centerpieces 
and other arrangements in the 
house. This year she is growing 
a few perennials from seed. She 
hasn’t found time, yet, to belong 
to a garden club, but one feels 
sure that will come about in- 
evitably. 

Strangely, the Bronnenberg 
vegetable garden is noted for 
neither the quantity nor the 
quality of the vegetables grown 
therein. It’s simply planned t 
fit the food needs of five Bre: 
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nenbergs. For that reason Mrs. Bronnen 
berg’s 1939 garden record has been used 
as an example of good garden-planning 
thruout the country. 

Here it is: 


Used fresh from the garden: 











Green beans, 7 bushels. ..$ 5.25 
Beets, ' bushel .50 
Cabbage, 75 pounds..... 1.50 
Carrots, 14 bushel 50 
Cauliflower, 15 heads. . 1.50 
Kale, spinach, endive, 

45 pounds 1.50 
Broccoli, 10 heads 1.00 
Corn, 70 dozen ears 7.00 
Celery cabbage, 12 heads. 1.20 
Turnips, 15 pounds. . .50 
Lettuce, 65 pounds 3-25 
Celery, 20 bunches... 1.00 
Deen NO. oss 3.00 
Peas, 60 pounds. Ps 1.20 
Tomatoes, 5 bushels... 2.50 
Cucumbers, 2 Stie = ae 
Green onions, 25 dozen. 1.25 
Radishes, 60 bunches 3.00 
Mangoes, 5 dozen .40 
Pimientos, 2 dozen..... 15 
Total estimated value. . . .$36.70 

Stored: 

Apples, 5 bushels........ $ 5.00 
Pears, 3 bushels... .. 1.50 
Irish potatoes, 35 bushels 17.50 
Sweet potatoes - a0 
Dried beans, 40 pounds.. 1.60 
Carrots, 1 bushel. .50 
Beets, 14 bushel 25 
Turnips, 1 bushel 25 
Cabbage, 100 pounds 2. 

Onions, 1 bushel. , 75 
Pumpkins, 15......... 1.50 
Total estimated value. . . .$32.85 

Canned: 

Pees, 22 OO... 6. Sees $ 1.10 
Kale, 11 pints 55 
Spinach, 10 pints 50 
Carrots, 6 pints is 
Green beans, 46 quarts 2.25 
Cucumbers, 25 quarts 1.25 
Tomatoes, 90 quarts 3.00 
Corn, 22 pints...... 1.10 
Beets, 10 quarts .50 
Apples, 1§ quarts.. 1.00 
Gooseberries, 12 quarts Re Sy 
Grape juice, 12 quarts... 1.00 
Pears, 15 quarts 75 
Juices for jelly, 15 quarts 75 
Plums, 10 quarts... .. 75 
Total estimated value $15.55 


In addition, she sold garden produce 
valued at $9.95. 








“Are we keeping you up?” 











The Voice 
with 
a Smile 





“We hold,” says a well-known writer, “that the young ladies of 


the American long distance telephone wires make up what is 


probably the most efficient public service crew in the world. 


They have profound patience and that capacity for taking pains 


that some one once said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in Philadelphia but he had 


just departed on an automobile trip in a westerly direction. A 


few days later the long distance operator caught up with him 


in a little town in Missouri and he was the most surprised man 


in all but one of the States of the Union. The exception was 


New York. We were the most surprised there. To this day we 


have no idea how the operator did it.”’ 


DAMON RUNYON 


BELL TELEPHONE 


San Francisco. 
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The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
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You KNOW-when you choose from 


STANDARDS 


st 
¢ ‘lamigelacel a 


@ YOU DON’T GUESS about the germination quality of the seeds you plant = 





you buy tested, certified seed to insure maximum yield. 
, Well, why guess about the quality of the fuel you burn in your tractor? Buy 


tested, scientifically- produced, uniform fuel from Standard and be sure. 





Standard has three choice fuels for tractor power: 


OQ STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


... which gives you quick starts, steady power, and “long mileage” and is highly 
recommended for high-compression engines. 


@ STANOLIND GASOLINE ... asuperior, uniform fuel, which 


is low in price, and insures economical power in two-fuel tractors using gasoline. 


© STANDARD TRACTOR FUELX... which has been used 


for years by thousands of prudent power farmers who have found that this com- 
paratively inexpensive fuel does not knock, smoke, or form excessive carbon and 
is ideal for all two-fuel tractors. 





One of these fine fuels will exactly suit your needs and purse and will make your motor 
the master of the toughest job. Ask your nearby Standard Oil man to help you select 
the most efficient and economical fuel for your tractor. And remember, when you're in 
town, the friendly Standard Oil dealer has your choice of three fuels for your car or truck. 


*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota. i 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INDIANA) 
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Sonam SILAGE. Indiana 
farmers have planted a large acre- 
age of sorghum silage partly because 
of A.A.A., but chiefly for its merits 
as a producer of forage. Most of 
them are using Atlas Sorgo. Early- 
maturing varieties, such as Early 
Sumac, or Waconia Orange, are rec- 
ommended for trial in thé northern 
part of the state. Five leading va- 
rieties are under co-operative tests 
in 43 counties. Resistance to dry 
weather and chinch bugs has sold 
sorghums to Iowa silage-growers. 
\tlas and Orange are most popular 
varieties, altho Dwarf Hegari and 
Black Amber are popular also. Su- 
dan Grass is preferred to the sor- 
ghums for hay. 





Wool. Excessive heat is especially 
bad for stored wool. In many com- 
mon storage places, especially near 
the roofs, such high temperatures 
ire reached that natural oils and 
moisture are removed, resulting in 
considerable loss of weight. 


Frozen Meat. Freezing in refrigera- 
tor lockers does not materially harm 
the Vitamin B content of meat, ac- 


cording to early results 
of experimental work at 
the South Dakota Ex- 
periment Station. Tests 
were conducted on fresh 
lamb frozen at a tem- 
perature of —4° and held 
at 10° to 12° F.—L. D., 
S. Dak. 


Released for general distribution this spring, the new 
white-podded snapbean Duluth rates high in cooking 
quality, being stringless and tender 


It yields well 


, Greengold Squash released to the public by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota this year is an early, heavy pro- 
ducer of uniform sizes. Flavor and quality are good 





Claimed to be the earliest high-quality, yellow, free- 
stone peach, the Fisher ripens six weeks earlier than 


the Elberta. Propagated from a bud sport, it holds 


Tires. Resistance of culti- 
vated soil surfaces to a 
1,000-pound load has been reduced 
17 percent by carrying 15 pounds’ 
pressure instead of the normally rec- 
ommended 20 pounds in tractor 
tires at Iowa State College. A fur- 
ther reduction to 10 pounds re- 
sulted in a 33-percent decrease in 
rolling resistance. To avoid injury 
from the increased flexing of the 
casing, the use of larger tires or a 
greater number is suggested. For 
example, if on a loose-sand surface 
7.50 by 28-inch tires with an infla- 
tion pressure of 10 pounds were 
substituted for 6.00 by 16-inch tires 
at 20 pounds’ pressure, the reduction 
in rolling resistance of a 
pound load would be 49 percent, or 
318 pounds. At a speed of 5 miles 
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great promise for Michigan and other northern states 


per hour this reduction would 
amount to 4.2 horsepower. If the 
machine were operated 100 hours a 
year at a cost of 5 cents per drawbar 
horsepower, the annual reduction in 
power cost would be $21.—L. C., 
lowa. 


Wireworms. Starve them out, rec- 
ommends J. A. Munro, North Da- 
kota’s entomologist. Wide investi- 
gation developed two methods of 
enforcing a food shortage on this 
pest. The first involves the use of 
alfalfa, flax, soybeans, and _ field 
peas, all distasteful to wireworms. 
The method requires 6 years and 
introduces rotation difficulties. The 
second meth- [| Continued on page 27 
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McManigal 


Its carrying capacity is being doubled 


by simple methods of field culture 


By Ivy M. Howard 


D, YUBLED grass yield in 1939 


is what a little extra work on pasture 
land meant to Frank J. George, 
Coffey County, Kansas. 
Weed-control by mowing and the 
spreading of runoff water from 150 
acres of terraced land on bluestem 
pastures were responsible for the 
increased grass growth on his farm. 
Five years ago weeds were a serious 
menace on all native-grass pastures 
on the place, so serious that in 
places grass stands were becoming 
badly thinned. Now, with the pas- 
tures mowed each year, weeds are 
practically non-existent. 
Weed-control was an important 
factor, too, in the 1939 pasture 
work of Merle R. Lathrop, a resi- 
dent of Allen County, Kansas, a 
county adjoining the one in which 
George lives. Winner of the state 
pasture-improvement contest, Lath- 
rop, who had had no native-grass 
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pasture, used much ingenuity in 
devising his program. With sweet 
clover, barley, spring wheat, les- 
pedeza, alfalfa, brome, orchard 
grass, rye, and timothy, he was able 
to graze his herd 289 days of the year. 

Alfalfa, tried by Lathrop for the 
first time two years ago, will be 
made permanent in his pasture. 
Four acres he planted then on shal- 
low soil gave him in 1939 the great- 
est number of days’ grazing per acre 
of any of the pasture crops. From 
the small plot he harvested six loads 
of hay in two cuttings—after the 
dairy cows were removed. 


THAT there are dollars in pastures 
and pasture-improvement is proved 
by Lathrop’s records showing that, 
with pastures to supplement feed, 
he produces 327.1 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow for a cost of $36.42. With 
no pasture, approximately the same 


amount of butterfat woul 
cost $48.40. 

Winner of a pasture-forag 
livestock program contest 
another state—Nebraska- 
1939 was L. D. Spence, Joh: 
son County. Improvement 
native-grass pastures brought 
him one of the six 50-dolla: 
first-place awards. Work don 
included the mowing of weed 
the practice of grazing contro] 
reseeding, and resting nati 
grasses. Spence has found 
pays to leave some of h 
native grasses ungrazed in th 
summer so that seed may b: 
produced. These ungraze 
areas furnish good grazing 
winter months. By using a 
system of rotation, different 
areas are left ungrazed | 
successive years. 


To SUPPLEMENT his na 
tive pastures, Spence uses rye, 
sweet clover, and Sudan Gra 
These temporary pasture croj 
make it possible for grazin, 
loads to be reduced or elim: 
nated on native-grass pasturé 
when the grasses need prote« 
tion in hot, dry months. 

Another aid in alleviating 
the effects of drought o1 
grasses is that of contour: 
furrows. Located 10 to 30 feet 

apart, these have proved e: 
pecially valuable on areas of 
sparse grass stands. In additio1 
to helping hold the rainfall ot 
summer months, they conserve 
moisture from melting snow. 
Consider, for example, the 
moisture-penetration studies 
made on two Madison County, 
Nebraska, farms in the early spring 
of 1937, after the furrows had been 
plowed the previous fall. On the 
Alfred V. Gableman farm, moisture 
along the pasture furrows was found 
to have penetrated to a depth of 26 
inches. Between the furrows the 
penetration stopped at 10 inches. 
Twenty-four and one-half inches 
was the depth of penetration along 
the furrows on the Elmer Buettner 
farm, while between the furrows n« 
moisture was found deeper than 
eight inches. Penetration measure 
ments on unprotected land near the 
two farms showed seven inches to 
be the maximum depth to which 
moisture had gone. 

From 25- to 40-percent increases 
in grass growth the first season and 
a steady increase since are what 
Ernest Kriesel, Jefferson County, 
Nebraska, [| Continued on page 32 
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N THE H. F. Schroeder place, 
West Bend, Wisconsin, the herd out- 
grew the barn—a pretty common oc- 
currence nowadays. Schroeder and 
his two sons, widely known breeders 
‘f purebred Holstein-Friesians, were 
hard put for accommodations with 
their old stone basement barn and 
ts overhead hay storage. 

The easiest way out would have 
been to tack on to the old structure; 
they thought it over. That was 
about the time grass silage was be 
ng plugged as a source of rich, yel- 
low, grass-pasture milk the year 
around, and the argument for silage 
space hit them hard. High-quality 
milk was their trademark in West 
Bend. So they proposed a compro- 
mise, a real dairy unit with ample 
silos attached and 1§ stalls, six pens 
more herd space. 

[t’s a compromise that many Mid- 
west farmers today can strike, and 
the Schroeders struck it for little 
more than the cost of a conventional 
two-story barn addition. In other 
words, they got the additional space, 
fire resistance—and two good silos 
thrown in! 

To the end of the old stone base- 
ment (40 by 91 feet) was added a 
one-story addition 36 by 60 feet of 
lightweight concrete blocks and a 
metal-covered, wood-frame roof. All 
in all there are now 56 cow stalls 
and the six large pens. The new silos 





A REMODELED Dairy Unit 





Above: The addition and silos make perfect union with the old. Left: Floor plan 


The New in Barns Is Fitted to the Old 


By S. A. Witzell, university of wisconsir 


and enclosure went in at the junction 
of the new and the old barns as the 
floor plan shows. The old silo (16 by 
38) was, of course, retained, and } 

being backed up by a 16-by-44 and a 
I 2-by -44 unit. 


Tuts increased silo capacity ha 
made possible an entirely new feed 
ing plan. Last winter about 180 ton: 
of molasses-grass silage, 180 tons of 
corn silage, and 40 tons of dry hay 
were fed. In terms of dry matter, 
this amounted to approximately 35 
tons of hay, grass silage, and corn si- 


lage. In other words, each of these 


feeds supplied about one-third of 
the roughage for the herd. The own 
er is so enthusiastic that he is inves 
tigating a new hay-crop harvester 
developed by F. W. Duffee of the 
Wisconsin Station and put on the 
market by a few manufacturers this 
year. 

The Schroeders are looking for 
ward to the time when the old barn 
can be torn downand replaced witha 


building having a fire-resistant roof 


to match that over the new addition. 
All dry hay and chopped bedding 
will be placed in separate buildings. 
To prevent heat loss thru the ceiling 
of the new barn, six to eight inches 
of shavings have been placed be- 
tween the ceiling joists as a carpet 
for insulation. Chore time will not 
be increased because all structures 


will be part of the housing unit. 
Why are the Schroedet oO CO 
cerned with fire prevention? The 1 
sults of many years of breeding (in- 
cluding much of the work of Schroe 


S( 


der’s father, Carl A., oldest living 
Holstein breeder in the country) are 
tied up in the herd—and fire insur 
ance would not cover the loss in in 


come while another barn was being 
built and another herd purchased. 

The construction details of the ad- 
dition have been carefully planned 
to provide a low-co t. serv ceable 
building that is attractive in appear 
ance. The thoroly insulated masonry 
wall was made with lightweight con 
crete blocks eight inches thick. The 
air spaces in the concrete’ blocks 
were filled with a light, rock-like 
material made by exploding molten 
limestone—which in this case was 
also the same kind of material used 
in the concrete blocks. Several pre- 
cautions were taken to insure suc- 
cess with wall construction. A sub 
stantial concrete foundation extend 
ing three feet into the ground and a 
few inches above grade eliminated 
danger of settlement or frost heav 
ing. A waterproof, high-strength 
mortar—made of one part Portland 
cement, one-tenth part of lime put 
ty, and three parts sharp masons’ 
sand—was used for laying the blocks. 
To prevent moisture collection in 
the blocks | Continued on page 29 
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7 N LITTLE brother of the 


weeds 30 Years ago, but now one of 
the farmer’s best friends, sweet clo- 
ver continues to grow in popularity 
as a result of practical farm experi- 
ence and college research. With its 
use aS a green manure, it got its 
first attention as a field crop. This 
use has been adapted to summer 
fallow at Minnesota’s Northwest 
School and Experiment Station at 
Crookston. In this area only about 
six percent of the land is in culti- 
vated crops, which makes some bare 
fallow necessary to control weeds. 
Opposition to fallow naturally de- 
veloped because farmers could not 
afford to lose the use of their land 
an entire year, as well as bear the 
added expense of frequent cultiva- 
tion necessary to keep the land 
plowed and to prevent it from 
blowing. 

The answer has been the use of 
sweet clover, with a partial fallow. 
The first crop of sweet clover is cut 
for hay and the land plowed im- 
mediately for fallow the remainder 
of the season; or the first sweet- 
clover crop is pastured, after which 
the land is plowed and fallowed. If 
soil-improvement is a major inter- 
est, the first crop can be plowed 
under. In years of sufficient mois- 
ture it is possible to use the first 
crop and plow under the second, 
altho this is hazardous in years when 
rainfall is deficient. On heavy black 
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Some New Tricks With an Old Stand-by 


soils of the station during a year 
of serious drought damage, it was 
found that yields of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, and flax on land that had been 
in complete fallow the year before 
were not significantly greater than 
yields of the same crop which had 
grown one hay crop of sweet clover 
with subsequent fallow. Eradication 
of sow thistle and quack grass has 
been accomplished as effectively by 
beginning fallow in midsummer as 
by starting it earlier. Furthermore, 
the use of sweet clover has made 
some return from the land and re- 
duced the number of cultivations 
as well. 

The Iowa Experiment Station has 
found that Hubam increased the 
yield of corn 50 percent more than 
red clover, and the biennial sweet 
clover 120 percent more than red 
clover. 


GROWN alone, sweet clover has 
not always proved effective for ero- 
sion-control in the semi-arid regions. 
North and South Dakota fields 
seeded to the crop have blown badly 
the year following sweet clover, as 
the soil was in a very loose, flaky 
condition. Like alfalfa, it tends to 
dry out the soil, causing deep cracks 
in the fields in dry years. Of course, 
a crop of sweet clover plowed under 
before a corn crop may be very 
detrimental to yields in a dry 
season. 

Regarding pasturing purposes, 
there is a great deal of disagreement 
among the best of livestock farmers. 
While thousands of acres are an- 
nually grazed, there is always the 
threat of bloat; yet many say that 


ah By E. N. Bressman 


the advantages of the crop are great 
enough to justify an occasional loss. 
In Cavalier County, North Dakota, 
B. E. Groom is an enthusiastic 
sweet-clover raiser, who uses it not 
only for soil-conditioning, but also as 
pasture and hay for a flock of sheep 
and 50 head of white-faced breeding 


cows. Groom has an unusual way of 


preparing seed to get his remarkably 
good stands. While he puts out a 
considerable acreage each year, he 
has never yet had it fail to catch 
and believes this consistent success 
is the result of giving the seed a 
good bath just before it is planted. 
Bags are filled half full of seed and 
soaked for 24 hours in the stock 
tank. When the soaking is finished, 
the seed is swollen so that each bag 
is full. It is planted immediately, 

3 pounds to the acre, with w heat, 
and it grows readily. Groom fall- 
plows as much of the wheat and 
sweet-clover land as possible, and 
then uses a duck-foot cultivator 
on it. The duck-foot ridges retard 
soil blowing and help hold snow and 
water. In the spring, drilling is done 
across the ridges, but the soil is not 
worked any more. 


THE practical limit of rainfall un- 
der which sweet clover will succeed 
in the Midwest seems to be about 
20 inches, provided there is sufficient 
lime in the soil. The crop is partic- 
ularly valuable because of its ability 
to withstand alkali better than most 
other crops. In Illinois the addition 
of potash to the soil raises the soil- 
improving value of sweet clover. 
The repeated growing of this crop, 
with the ac- | Continued on page 36 




















|. MOST people, the word “‘in- 


bred” brings to mind a hammer- 
headed, slab-sided, undersized freak 
of an animal. Yet the greatest peri- 
ods of development in most of our 
present breeds were brought about 
thru close linebreeding and inbreed- 
ing. Freaks, of course, are 2 yet le 
with inbreedi ing, depending upon 
the quality of the ancestry; but 
popular conception to the contrary, 
they do not have to be. 

A lot of old ideas have been 
blasted to bits in this era of change 
and flux, and stockmen are begin- 
ning to ask: ““Why not more inbreed- 
ing of livestock?” 
the ideas we have are old wives’ 
tales; perhaps the black eye that 
livestock inbreeding seems to have 
acquired is due to faulty methods 

It is cértain that the unusual suc- 
cess of plant-breeders in upping the 
yields of corn thru the development 
and crossing of superior inbred lines 
has spurred inbreeding activity 
among animal husbandmen. While 
no great drive is under way, a num- 
ber of experiment stations in the 
Midwest have been inbreeding hogs 
the last two or three years, and the 
inbred lines produced will later be 
used for top-crossing and out-cross- 
ing experiments. Also, some inbreed- 
ing is being done by the Federai 
Government with dairy cattle and 
sheep. However, livestock inbreed- 
ing is a long-time project. Results 
will not be arrived at overnight 
altho, in the case of swine, with two 
litters per year, something should 
be accomplished within a few years. 


WHILE some of our experiment 
stations are busy with inbreeding, 
theirs is not the only contribution 
to the quest for more uniform, faster 
gaining, better producing livestock. 





Another inbred ‘‘freak’’ which placed ninth in a strong 
class of 40 at the 1939 International Stock Exposition 





Perhaps some of 
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Twenty-eight Years of 


Inbreeding — 


Not since 1912 has any outside blood been brought 
into the herd of Burt Neal of Linn County, lowa 


By Colin Kennedy 





Burt Neal (right) and his son, Gordon, pose with some of the “freaks 





of 28 years of 


Shorthorn inbreeding, steer calves that are the tail-enders of the Neals’ breeding herd 


Last spring, down in Indiana; a 
large breeding establishment re- 
ceived an importation from Scot- 
land of a Shorthorn bull and some 
heifers whose pedigrees showed a 
fair amount of line- 
breeding. Their pur- 
chaser has in mind a 
breeding project calling 
for a greater concentra- 
tion of the desirable 
characteristics of these 
cattle—inbreeding, if 
you please. 

Too, altho but few 
people know of it, there 
is a farm out in Linn 
County, Iowa, where a 
breeder has been prac- 
ticing inbreeding in his 
purebred Shorthorn 
herd for the past 28 
years. Not since 1912 
has outside blood been 
brought into the herd of 
Burt Neal, and what he 





has done indicates that when good 
individuals are used to start with, 
and careful selection is practiced, 
inbreeding can produce some rather 
remarkable results. There are many 
pitfalls, and few breeders would 
have the patience required for the 
job, but Neal feels that he is getting 
some place. He admits, tho, that a 
project of this kind really should 
have another 28 years further ‘tc 
prove itself. Fortunately, this will 
be possible because his son plans to 
carry on the farm. 


To AVOID confusion, let’s start 
from the beginning. Back about the 
turn of the century there was a 
Shorthorn bull that made history in 
his breed. Many think that White- 
hall Sultan was about as good a 


piece of Shorthorn beef on the hoof 


as has existed. About this time, 
young Burt Neal, looking around 


for a bull to head his small herd of 


Shorthorn __[ Continued on page 30 
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1. Septic tank, distributor box, and drain tile on 
level ground. 2. The best arrangement of same 
units for sloping ground. 3. For very steep slopes 
use distributor boxes placed subsurface this way 


A well-installed septic tank 
completes your water system 
and does away with all fear 
of its possible contamination 


Rs water in a home great- 
ly increases the amount the family 
will use. No intelligent man, there- 
fore, installs a water system until he 
has made sure of an adequate and re- 
liable water supply. There is a ten- 
dency, however, to overlook the 
equally important problem of dispos- 
ing of the water after it has been used. 

Sewage disposal is a relatively 
simple matter, but not quite so easy 


as releasing hundreds of gallons of 


soiled water in the open at some dis- 
tance from the house. The resulting 
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erosion, offensive odors, 
pollution of streams, and 
contamination of wells 
would make an impossible 
mess in a few weeks. Ac- 
tual studies show that the 
typical farm family uses 
20 to 30 tons of water per 
year in the kitchen alone. As much 
additional water is needed for wash- 
ing clothes and for bathing. 

The cesspool is the first improve- 
ment over discharging sewage in the 
open. It consists of a hole in the 
ground of varying sizes, with nu- 
merous outlets into a porous soil. 
While frequently used in the city 
where water supplies are carefully 
protected by heavy iron pipes, such 
disposal plants are now proving a 
source of contamination of wells on 
a great many Midwest farms. At 
least make sure that drainage is 
away from your well and that your 
soil is not of such a nature that con- 
tamination will occur, before you de- 
pend upon one of these tanks. Sew- 
age can travel a long way thru por- 
ous soil away from the air without 
losing its dangerous qualities. 

The septic tank is recognized as 


The simplest possible arrangement of septic tank and filter bed. In actual practice, 
filter bed must be placed much farther away from buildings. No grease trap indicated 


ne sate Way 


wim DEWage 


By Fred Farrington 


the only safe method of farm-sewage 
disposal, and even it is not 100 per- 
cent safe unless constructed with 
care. Briefly, it consists of a tank or- 
dinarily buried 12 inches deep in the 
yard at least five feet from the hous: 
and $0 feet from source of drinking 
water, into which sewage flows as 
produced. Baffle boards prevent sur- 
face currents and thus encourage the 
formation of a heavy scum in which 
bacteria multiply enormously. In 
their great numbers they feed upon 
the solid matter carried in the sew- 
age, breaking it down so that only 
the very heavy portions are left, and 
they settle.to the bottom of the tank. 
Known as “sludge,” this material 
may collect indefinitely without be- 
ing disturbed. The remainder of the 
sewage flows away as a clear liquid. 

Septic tanks ready made are now 
available in a great many materials. 
You may therefore order steel, tile, 
or wood septic tanks with all neces- 
sary connections and equipment. Be- 
cause they are so easy to build, 
many farmers prefer to make their 
own, the cost running in the neigh- 
borhood of $20. This is for a capacity 
of 560 gal- [ Continued on page 35 
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Here a motor is bolted to a broom handle fitted between two cleats 





N ANY farm job to which 
power can be applied, a quarter- 
horsepower electric motor will easily 
do the work of one man. For five 
cents or less (one kilowatt hour) 
large and small motors will: shell 20 
to 30 bushels of corn, cut and elevate 
a ton of silage, milk 20 to 25 cows 
with a portable milking machine, 
saw a cord of wood, shear 75 sheep, 
run a sewing machine for 30 hours, 
and put the family washing machine 
over the biggest wash hurdle. Cost 
W “a be lower per job as more power 

5 used. 

That’s a lot of work for little 
money but, as with other “hired 
men,” to get the most from the mod- 
ern and portable electric motor it is 
necessary to spend a little time on 
the energy-supply angle. 

We asked H. J. Gallagher, rural 
electrification director for a Michi- 
gan power company, to tell us from 
his years of farm power experience 
something about today’s motors, 
their work capacities, and—just as 
important—the points along their 
“lifelines” of transformer, wire, and 
switch that make a big difference in 
operation. 

First comes the transformer—the 
bottleneck between your farm and 








Portable, punchy, clean, and 
economical is the modern 
electric motor. To get max- 
imum performance from your 
unit is easy, as this practical 


dirt-farm article suggests 


By Leonard Westrate 


tHe Most trom tHe Motor 


the main line. It is this unit 
which squeezes the current 
down from several thousand 
volts to where it is usable on 
regular electrical equipment. 
Size limits the amount of en- 
ergy you can use; don’t make the 
mistake of putting in a transformer 
adequate for the present which is 
too small to take care of future 
needs. Transformers usually come 
in three sizes. The 14% Kva. size 
will handle only illumination and 
minor household appliances such as 
refrigerator, clock, vacuum sweeper, 
and possibly a small iron. The next 
size, three Kva., will take care of 
all appliances, illumination, and 
small motors. The normal farm size 
is the five Kva., satisfactory for 
all requirements up to and including 
a five-horsepower motor and electric 
range. 

The next stop on the lifeline is the 
entrance service switch; size here is 


just as important as that of the 


transformer. It is the service en- 
trance which distributes the energy 
to all circuits and, if it is too small, 
it will not feed enough current thru 
the wires to satisfy maximum de- 
mands. A 1o0o-ampere entrance 
switch is strongly recommended as 








In this convenient truck, the weight of the motor keeps the belt tight 


Photographs by 8. P. Hess, Westinghouse 





Another type of mounting makes use of hinges 


being far and away: most satisfac. 
tory. With this size you could turn 
on all the lights, have your electric 
range going full blast, operate all 
household appliances, pump water, 
and still have plenty of current for a 
five-horsepower motor—all at the 
same time. Under no condition in- 
stall less than a 60-ampere service 
switch. And remember that, altho 
you may not plan for large motors 
or a range in the immediate future, 
it is still economy to install a switch 
to accommodate ultimate loads be- 
cause it would cost three times as 
much to replace a switch by a larger 
one later on. In fact, replacement of 
any equipment costs more, 

The circuit is the pathway of the 
electrical current, and wiring is next 
on the motor lifeline. A general rec- 
ommendation is to provide a sepa- 
rate 220-volt circuit for all motors 
larger than one-half horsepower. For 
extensions of up to 100 feet only 
the following scale is recom- 
mended: [Continued on page }4 
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WITH THE S KY 


By Bob Clark 











Under the wind sock (direction indicator) Pilot Jacobson cultivates his corn. By 
noon he can be in a distant market personally checking quality of incoming feeders 


UT near Gowrie, in Web- 
ster County, Iowa, you'll often 
hear the name Joe Jacobson. Not 
a great many people really know 
Joe—he’s not the kind who could 
tell you the first name of anyone 
in the county—but nearly every- 
body has seen his little yellow 
plane buzzing like an enraged 
wasp over the countryside. 

If you followed this wasp back 
to its nest (which wouldn’t be 
easy for it hums along at 8¢ miles 
an hour), you’d be surprised, in- 
deed. There’s no great airport 
with radio beams and _ hangars 
and transport planes jumping in 
and out; in fact, all you’ll see is a 
modern, efficient, grain-and-beef 
farm of 300-odd acres. There are 
neat, red barns, well-oiled farm 
machinery, and a clean-looking 
white house surrounded by shade 
trees and a lawn. And—oh yes— 
over at one end of a 12-acre al- 
falfa field is a corrugated iron shed 
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where the plane has its home. 

The chances are you'll find Joe 
around. He is a busy man, work- 
ing the farm together with his 
elder brother, Carl, and his sister, 
Esther. None of them is married, 
so Esther does the housekeeping 
for the family. Joe and Carl and 
the hired man look after the fields 
and the herd of grade beef steers 
—there are about 40 at this time 
of the year, tho the herd has been 
as large as 100 head—and this 
doesn’t leave much time for cross- 
country aerial jaunts during the 
busy season. Esther’s pet project 
is a fine flock of 160 Rhode Is- 
land Reds. 

If Joe is in a talkative mood (he 
has a reputation for being pretty 
quiet), you can learn quite a lot 
about the life of a flying farmer. 
He began flying eight years ago 
and a year later bought his first 
plane, one of the famous Curtiss 
Robins. [ Continued on page 26 
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FOR A HIGHWAY 


AP 


Today's inexpensive, light planes 
have hatched a brood of farmer- 
pilots who attend to their busi- 
nesses and pleasures via their own 


time-saving, cross-country flyways 





Photographs by Curtis and Stanle 





The Jacobsons’ place is a plain dirt farm 





Joe Jacobson and sister, Esther, plot a quick 
air trip for a visit to the other side of the state 





Joe spins the prop for an evening's cruise 








SUNY 
|EAGUES | 


ARE BIG LEAGUES 


On Weber's farm was found a sports 
formula that has furnished packed- 
house talent and built co-opera- 


tion thru five big dairy counties 





Milwaukee Journal 


Headquarters of the Land 0’ Lakes League is in ‘‘Sis’’ Weber's kitchen. Here 
Martin Weber, Harold Schneider, Kurt Kneiske, and Don Chapman talk baseball 


Piicatie no communities in 
America have a more satisfying dish 
of baseball (our national game, by 
the way) served up to them than do 
those of five counties in southern 
Wisconsin. Served up in a piquant, 
bat-cracking way, and to the not- 
unpleasant jangle of cash-register 
drawers in farm communities which 
know the advantage of big crowds. 
Served up, too, with a consistency 
that welds neighborhood and region- 
al interest, not only in baseball, 
basketball, track, and boxing, but 
in the co-operative farm organiza- 
tions so essential to a_ region’s 
economic well-being. You might say 
that the Land o’ Lakes farmers are 


the best-workingest bunch of co- 
operators they are the 
playingest. 

Hundreds of farmers have pitched 
in to bake this baseball cake; the 
original recipe was written by 
Martin Weber. Today the 
boys and young men of farm and 
village residence form 61 amateur 
baseball teams (in four leagues); 
39 basketball teams (also in leagues) ; 
and 100 embryo prizefighters are 
thoroly trained and then given a 
chance to take part in an elimina- 
tion tournament of fist-fest under 
competent state supervision. Now 
who is this Weber hombre? 

Edging the little village of Merton 


because 


1,360 


DRAWING BY WALTER OSCHMAN 


By Joseph E. Ryan 


(Waukesha County) is the 160-acre 
Matthew Weber dairy farm. Here, 
40 years ago, was born Martin 
Weber, slightly the junior of his 
brother, Will. 


THE brothers were equaily keen in 
sports, but time proved Martin the 
more interested. In high school he 
organized a team of his own, whose 
players’ ages averaged 16 years. 
Meeting opponents of all ages, they 
won 14 out of 16 games. Graduating 
from near-by Hartland High School, 
Martin at once assumed the coach- 
ing of that school’s basketball team, 
and under his direction it defeated 
all of the [ Continued on page 22 
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Inbred Swine 


Sw INE-BREEDERS are beginning to 
develop inbred lines for crossing pur- 
poses. Thus the methods of hybrid-corn- 
breeders which have produced such 
sensational results are serving as a 
pattern for a new type of “super hog.” 

Most of the inbred work is under the 
direction of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which is co-operat- 
ing with the lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Illinois, and Oklahoma experi- 
ment stations. It has been under way a 

little better than 3 years, and 40 lines of 
inbeed swine are being developed. 
Naturally, a program of this kind is a 
long-time proposition, but it is not sup- 
posing too much to guess that the hogs of 
the future may be much superior to 
anything we now have from the stand- 
point of rapid, economical gains. 

Inbreeding projects call for 3 stages 
of blood intensification at rates 6 to 30 
times as intensive as are now practiced 
in good linebred herds. Naturally, some 
of the lines are expected to fade out, 
for inbreeding intensifies unfavorable as 
well as favorable characteristics. Three 
intensities of matings are being used: 
herds using 4 sires but closed to outside 
blood; closed herds using but 2 sires; 
and closed herds using the progeny of 
but a single sire. Just how closely hogs 

can be inbred remains to be seen, but 

one of these 3 combinations should 
produce inbreds that will “nick” to 
produce a good hybrid. 

Just what are the breeders looking for? 
The characteristics which they are seek- 
ing to intensify include productivity in 
the sow, rate and economy of weight 
gains, general vigor, and carcasses of 
high merit. If something good is devel- 
oped from the inbreeding and crossing, 
it is not expected that the U.S.D.A. or 
the experiment stations will sell seed 
stock. Rather, their work is expected to 
provide a blueprint for purebred breed- 
ers. Just as good purebreds figure in the 
best of present crossbreeding work, so 
purebreds will likely prove the founda- 
tion for inbreeding, if and when it is 
put on a commercial scale. 


Trucking Hogs 


INCREASE in the practice of trucking 
hogs to market has focused attention on 
some of the problems encountered with 
this mode of marketing. How can shrink- 
age of the hogs be held to a minimum? 
Is morning or evening trucking better? 
Should the hogs be fed before leaving 
the farm? After they arrive at market? 


The answers to such questions are of 


dollars-and-cents importance to pro- 
ducers shipping by truck. 

The problem of shrinkage, fill, and 
yield of hogs trucked to market has been 
carefully studied by J. R. Wiley of the 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion. Here are some of his conclusions 
which will help answer some of these 
troublesome questions. 

With hogs trucked short distances and 
weighed in at the market within two 
hours after farm weights were taken, 
seasonal variations have little, if any, 
influence on shrinkage, Wiley found. 
Likewise, with short hauls up to 30 
miles, shrinkage of the hogs fed upon 
arrival at market and those not fed 
averaged about the same. The longer the 
haul over this distance, however, the 
higher was the shrinkage of the hogs not 


OSCAR 





“It's all right, Oscar. | think 
| can handle him alone!” 


fed at market over those that were fed. 

With hogs trucked distances of 20 to 
100 miles, it was found that they filled 
better at market during the early spring 
and fall months and that feeding at the 
market was less effective in offsetting 
shrinkage during the late winter and 
early spring months and during Septem- 
ber through November. Hogs fill much 
better at market, too, if loaded and 
trucked when they are comparatively 
empty—say eight to 12 hours after a 
normal or full feed—especially during 
warm and hot weather. 

Mornings were found to be a much 
better time of day to truck hogs than 
evenings. Total cost to the producer for 
shrinkage and feed at market was found 
to amount to five to seven cents a hun- 
dred pounds less on hogs trucked in the 
morning than it did on those trucked in 
the evening, based on values of 8 to 10 
dollars a hundred for hogs and corn 
costing $1.50 a bushel. 

“For hauls of 20 to 30 miles up to the 
limit of the practical distance within a 
morning haul to market (go to 100 miles 
with favorable conditions), the safest 


and most economical practice,” Wi: 
says in his report of the study, “‘is t 
give the hogs a normal feed in the ev 
ning, haul them early the next morni 
without feeding at the farm, and giv 
them a corn and water fil] at marke: 
especially when hogs sell at five time 
or more the price of a bushel of corn ; 
market.” 

“Feeding hogs at market is not 
economic loss,” he continues. “Ev 
under the unfavorable conditions of 
relatively short haul to market (averag 
50 miles); trucking hogs in the mornir 
instead of the evening to reduce shrink 
age cost; and slaughtering the hog 
within 24 hours of purchase, the f 
returnéd the farmer more than t! 
premium the packer could pay for ur 
filled hogs.” —Thomas H. Bartilson. 


Yellow Fat in Beef 


Brrr with yellow fat has long been r 
garded as a sure sign of cattle fattenc 
on grass, or that the cattle have ha 
dairy blood. In either case, consume: 
have been led to believe that it was 
sign of inferior quality as compar 
with corn-fed beef. 

This is not necessarily true, for, in t 
use of alfalfa or other grass crops 
silage, some very good beef may 
marketed with a yellowish rather tha 
a white cast to the fat, which will | 
neither grass nor dairy beef. Whether 
consumers and packers will continue t 
discriminate agairist fat of this colo: 
regardless of origin, remains to be seer 
If they do, it will mean that the feeding 
of “pickled forage” will have to b« 
watched and limited to the fore part ot 
the feeding period and tapered off as t! 
finishing stage is reached. 

Very little is known about yellow fat 
and how it can be changed. Tests mad 
recently in Virginia indicate that, 
because of the high carotene content of 
alfalfa silage and its tendency to produc: 
yellow fat, this roughage should be cut 
down in the last 60 days of the feeding 
period. It was shown that if this is done 
the cattle will kill out with white fat. 

Some range tests show that 70 days of 
grain-feeding are necessary to remove 
the effects of acid silage fed to cattle. In 
California, cattle run on wheat and 
barley pasture, then put in a dry lot 
and fed grain and alfalfa, produced yel- 
low fat. Other cattle handled the same 
way, except that prairie hay was subst 
tuted for alfalfa, killed out with whit 
fat. 

Since it appears that the excessiv 
yellow fat can be overcome and is being 
handled successfully by a number of 
Midwestern feeders, the popularity ot 
alfalfa and other ensilage promises t 
increase. Among those who have used a! 
falfa silage for several years with goc 
commercial results are Dan Schnittje 
and Sons of Delhi, Iowa; and Roc 
Creek Farm at Plano, Illinois. Th 
Iowans have been using alfalfa silag 
since 1933 in their feeding work, th 
Illinois farm since 1935. On the Iow 
farm, 4 to § silos are filled each yea 
while the Rock Creek production 
around 600 tons per year. 
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THESE HOT DAYS. 
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COOL-BURNING SMOKE. 


; Richer-bodied pipe-smokes — 
‘spite’ is removed 
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= THERE’S A HIGH SPOT in Stanley = 
McPherson’s regard for the man who intro- [osm 3 i 
duced him and his pipe to Prince Albert. cigarettes. Tastier= mellower! 
an That was five years ago and he’s enjoyed MURRAY A. MOORE's in the plumbing 
- | his smoking ever since with that Prince business, S° he gets 4 jot of kidding about v 
ab Albert easy-on-the-tongue mildness; forgetting his tools. But he’s nevet without on 
mellowness- “You just can’t beat p.A. for a his Prince Albert. “I wouldn’t miss 4 single Z 
moke that tastes rich Bs, paperful of that choice P.A. smoking,” Mur- 2 
x ban ray says. “p.A.’s full-bodied, ripe tobacco 1S ~T 
to taste and a ; 


A cool-burning pipe-s 

and packs and draws right,” says “Mac. 
Millions of other pipe fan 
sentiments, “Mac.” They agree 
other tobacco like Prince Albert. 
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Oats for Poultry 


Oars have risen materially in the 
estimation of poultry-raisers during the 
last few years. A number of experi- 
ments leidartdiias recently at lowa 
State College, the Western Washington 
Experiment Station, and the Nebraska 
Experiment Station seem to indicate not 
only that this grain is excellent for poul- 
try feeding, but that it also possesses 
certain advantages over corn. 

In Iowa, oats were found to increase 
the rate of gains in growing chicks and 
to improve their feathering and bone 
growth. It was found that oats can be 
used as the only grain in the ration with 
beneficial results, when some Vitamin-A 
supplement such as green feed is added. 
The lowa station says that it does not 
pay to hull oats before using them in 
the poultry ration and that even light 
oats are good. 

The Western Washington station 
found oats very effective in the preven- 
tion of cannibalism among laying-house 
pullets. No cannibalism was found in 
oat-fed pullets, while of corn-fed birds 
13.3 percent were victims of picking. 

At Nebraska, it has been established 
that it is unnecessary to grind the oats 
for feeding; in fact, the mash is made 
more attraetive by ‘the inclusion of the 
whole grain. Naturally, this procedure 
also reduces cost thru elimination of 
the grinding expense. 

Because oats are relatively easy to get 
and comparatively low in price, the 
newly found feeding values in this grain 
are of great interest to the general-poul- 
try-raiser.—E. G. Glaser. 


Turkeys on Range 


KEEP range turkeys on full feed,” 
advise poultry specialists at Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

‘Full feed’ means that mash is kept be- 
fore the turkeys at all times with a 
heavy feeding of grain sometime each 
evening.” 

The grain recommended for trough- 
feeding consists of at least 25 percent 
yellow corn and 25 percent wheat in a 
mixture with any other grain that may 
be available. The mash follows: 


Yellow corn meal 23 pounds 
Shorts. . 23 pounds 
Bran 23 pounds 
Alfalfa leaf meal 10 pounds 
Dried buttermilk 7 pounds 
Cottonseed meal 7 pounds 
Meat scraps 7 pounds 
Salt . I pound 


Oyster shell should be available to 
the turkeys on range. Water is impor- 
tant, too. The poultry specialists say 
there should be two water containers for 
each mash feeder. Twelve- to 16-quart 
pails are recommended as being easy to 
handle and clean. One pail for a maxi- 
mum of each 30 turkeys should be lo- 

cated within 10 feet of a mash hopper 
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in a hole about half the depth of the 
pail. 

With roosts located near the center 
of a field, turkeys can be kept on clean 
ground a maximum of the time by 
keeping the grain troughs and. mash 
hoppers at the edge of the field and 
moving them at intervals of seven to 
10 days. 


Bands in Egg Yolks 
ALTERNATE white and yellow lay- 


ers in egg yolk at last have been ex- 
plained. For a long time, it was believed 
that the white layers were incompletel) 
formed yellow yolk left as the mark of a 
relatively poor nutritive condition of the 
~— during the hours from 1 to 5 
a. That this cannot be the true ex- 
viene was demonstrated when the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion showed thar if the chickens were 
fed a uniform diet thruout the day 
there were no alternate white and yellow 
bands in the yolks. However, such bands 
were readily produced by giving the 
chickens feeds of different xanthophyll 
content at different periods of the day. 
Xanthophyll is one of the several yellow 
pigments found in many feedstuffs and 
is the principal pigment of normal yolk. 
—Harold E. McClure. 


Larger Eggs 


LarGE R eggs are the reward that may 
be expected for protecting laying hens 
from high summer temperatures. D. C. 
Warner of the Kansas State College 
Poultry Department says that when the 
maximum daily temperatures consist- 
ently remain above 70° F., smaller eggs 
are produced than at lower tempera- 
ture levels. 

Decline in size of eggs laid in the sum- 
mer months of pullets’ first laying year 
is shown by experiments to be due to 
heat rather than to fatigue caused by 
months of egg-production, as has long 
been believed to be true. Birds sub- 
jected to high summer temperatures 
never reach the potential maximum egg- 








“Watch his expression when 
I snap back in his face!” 





size during the pullet year, unless th: 
continue laying until fall. Where t 
birds do not encounter temperatur 
higher than 70°, the maximum egg-s 
is reached in July and August. 
Providing an abundance of shade a: 
ll possible protection against hot su: 
mer winds are practices recommended 
help obtain large numbers of large eg: 
during hot weather.—I. M. Howard. 


Protein for Layers 


In A 3-year study of the value of dr 
milk, meat-and-bone meal, and m 
tures of these two protein supplemer t 
in the feeding of chickens, E. W. H« 
derson of the lowa Agricultural Exper 
ment Station found that there were si: 
nificant differences in egg-producti: 
which were caused by the supplement 
used. The average percentage egg-pr: 
duction of the hens receiving dried m 
was 45 percent; while that of the hens r 
ceiving the mixtures was 42 percer 
and that of the hens receiving meat-a 
bone meal was only 37 percent. 


Alfalfa Supplement 
Wauen alfalfa leaf meal is fed 


chickens that are on an extensive wh« 
ration, says the Oklahoma Experime 
Station, no worry about the Vitamin 
deficiency of the cereal need be felt. 7 
alfalfa furnishes all the Vitamin A tl 
1s needed. 

This is important for poultry-rais¢ 
in the middle and southwestern stat 
to know, as here the bulk ef our whe 
is produced and here, because of t 
scarcity of other grains, it is fed « 
tensively to poultry. Alfalfa leaf m« 
is compar: atively easy to get, and 
certainly not an expensive item in t 
poultry ration. 

Several suggestions on feeding alfa! 
wheat combinations are given by tl 
Oklahoma station. The alfalfa can | 
fed as a supplement in the regular mas 
at the rate of 15 percent, and the wheat 
can be fed as the grain feed with this o: 
it can be ground into the mash. I! 
commercial feeds are used, it is well t 
determine the amount of alfalfa mea 
in the mixture. If there is not at least 1: 
percent, more should be added. 


Cod-Liver Oil 


M ANY poultry-producers believe that 
the Vitamin D of cod-liver oil is de 
stroyed by storage when mixed witl 
feeding stuffs, particularly in the sum 
mertime. This opinion is no doubt th 
result of several scientific report 
printed about 10 years ago. 

Since the method of manufacture of 
cod-liver oil is now different from that 
previously used, an investigation was 
made by F. D. Baird, A. =F; Ringrose, 
and M. J. Macmillan in the nutritiona 
laboratory of a large manufacturing 
concern to determine what effect storage 
had upon a fortified cod-liver oil when 
mixed into a poultry, ration. Assays per 
formed after storage periods as long as 
32 weeks at summer room temperature 
indicated that there is no measurable 
destruction of Vitamin D. 























FARMER JOHN M. WARD REPORTS FROM NEBRASKA: 


¥21% Less Fuel gv 
¥35Less Oi 2 
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SINCE HE CHANGED TO MOBILOIL! 
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USE THESE MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTS ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL gives your cars and farm 
engines all good oil qualitiés. 


MOBILGAS —a scientific blend of pep, 
power, mileage, smoothness. 


Read How You Can Benefit from MOBILGREASE NO. 2— eneral-pur- 


. ° ° se grease for farm machinery. 
this Money-Saving Experience joes FUEL and white “a Y 


two even-burning, economical fuels. 


OU’VE HEARD PLENTY of theories for making your MOSILON. GEAR OULS in the right 
grades for your equipment. 


farm pay bigger profits. But John M. Ward of BUG-A-B00 kills insects quickly. 
Nebraska has found one that works. SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—Non-caus- 
“After nine months with Mobiloil,” he writes, ‘‘my tic; protects your cattle all day. 
farm engines still need no repairs — and I’ve used 21% SOcONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 
less fuel and 35% Iess oil.’’ AND AFFILIATES: 


Magnolia Petroleum Company-—General 


If savings like these would look good on your ledger, Petroleum Corporation of California 
change to Mobiloil’s Balanced Protection. 
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Oats for Poultry 


Oars have risen materially in the 
estimation of poultry-raisers during the 
last few years. A number of experi- 
ments undertaken recently at lowa 
State College, the Western Washington 
Experiment Station, and the Nebraska 
Experiment Station seem to indicate not 
only that this grain is excellent for poul- 
try feeding, but that it also possesses 
certain advantages over corn. 

In lowa, oats were found to increase 
the rate of gains in growing chicks and 
to improve their feathering and bone 
growth. It was found that oats can be 
used as the only grain in the ration with 
beneficial results, when some Vitamin-A 
supplement such as green feed is added. 
The Iowa station says that it does not 
pay to hull oats before using them in 
the poultry ration and that even light 
oats are good. 

The Western Washington station 
found oats very effective in the preven- 
tion of cannibalism among laying-house 
pullets. No cannibalism was found -in 
oat-fed pullets, while of corn-fed birds 
13.3 percent were victims of picking. 

At Nebraska, it has been established 
that it is unnecessary to grind the oats 
for feeding; in fact, the mash is made 
more attgaetive by ‘the inclusion of the 
whole grain. Naturally, this procedure 
also reduces cost thru elimination of 
the grinding expense. 

Because oats are relatively easy to get 
and comparatively low in price, the 
newly found feeding values in this grain 
are of great interest to the general-poul- 
try-raiser.—E. G. Glaser. 


Turkeys on Range 


ae 

KEEP range turkeys on full feed,” 
advise poultry specialists at Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
‘ “Full feed’ means that mash is kept be- 
fore the turkeys at all times with a 
heavy feeding of grain sometime each 
evening.” 

The grain recommended for trough- 
feeding consists of at least 25 percent 
yellow corn and 25 percent wheat in a 
mixture with any other grain that may 
be available. The mash follows: 


Yellow corn meal 23 pounds 
Shorts. ...... 23 pounds 
Bran 23 pounds 
Alfalfa leaf meal 10 pounds 
Dried buttermilk 7 pounds 
Cottonseed meal - pounds 
Meat scraps. 7 pounds 
Salt s I pound 


Oyster shell should be available to 
the turkeys on range. Water is impor- 
tant, too. The poultry specialists say 
there should be two water containers for 
each mash feeder. Twelve- to 16-quart 
pails are recommended as being easy to 
handle and clean. One pail for a maxi- 
mum of each 30 turkeys should be lo- 
cated within 10 feet of a mash hopper 
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in a hole about half the depth of the 
pail. 

With roosts located near the center 
of a field, turkeys can be kept on clean 
ground a maximum of the time by 
keeping the grain troughs and. mash 
hoppers at the edge of the field and 
moving them at intervals of seven to 
10 days. 


Bands in Egg Yolks 


ALTERNATE white and yellow lay- 
ers in egg yolk at last have been ex- 
plained. For a long time, it was believed 
that the white layers were incompletel; 
formed yellow yolk left as the mark of a 
relatively poor nutritive condition of the 
ae during the hours from 1 to § 
a That this cannot be the true ex- 
idan was demonstrated when the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion showed that if the chickens were 
fed ‘a uniform diet thruout the day 
there were no alternate white and yellow 
bands in the yolks. However, such bands 
were readily produced by giving the 
chickens feeds of different xanthophyll 
content at different periods of the day. 
Xanthophyll is one of the several yellow 
pigments found in many feedstuffs and 
is the principal pigment of normal yolk. 
—Harold E. McClure. 


Larger Eggs 


LARGE R eggs are the reward that may 
be expected for protecting laying hens 
from high summer temperatures. D. C. 
Warner of the Kansas State College 
Poultry Department says that when the 
maximum daily temperatures consist- 
ently remain above 70° F., smaller eggs 
are produced than at lower tempera- 
ture levels. 

Decline in size of eggs laid in the sum- 
mer months of pullets’ first laying year 
is shown by experiments to be due to 
heat rather than to fatigue caused by 
months of egg-production, as has long 
been believed to be true. Birds sub- 
jected to high summer temperatures 
never reach the potential maximum egg- 
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size during the pullet year, unless th 
continue laying until fall. Where t 
birds do not encounter temperatur 
higher than 70°, the maximum egg-s 
is reached in July and August. 
Providing an abundance of shade a: 
all possible protection against hot su: 
mer winds are practices recommended 
help obtain large numbers of large eg; 
during hot weather.—I. M. Howard. 


Protein for Layers 


In A 3-year study of the value of dr 
milk, meat-and-bone meal, and m 
tures of these two protein supplement 
in the feeding of chickens, E. W. He 
derson of the lowa Agricultural Exper 
ment Station found that there were si: 
nificant differences in egg-productior 
which were caused by the supplement 
used. The average percentage egg-pr: 
duction of the hens receiving dried mil! 
was 45 percent; while that of the hens r: 
ceiving the mixtures was 42 percent 
and that of the hens receiving meat-a1 
bone meal was only 37 percent. 


Alfalfa Supplement 
Wauen alfalfa leaf meal is fed t 


chickens that are on an extensive wh« 
ration, says the Oklahoma Experime 
Station, no worry about the Vitami: 
deficiency of the cereal need be felt. J 
alfalfa furn ishes all the Vitamin A t! 
is needed 

This is ‘important for poultry-rais« 
in the middle and southwestern stat 
to know, as here the bulk ef our whe 
is produced and here, because of t 
scarcity of other grains, it is fed 
tensively to poultry. Alfalfa leaf me 
is comparatively easy to get, and 
certainly not an expensive item int 
poultry ration. 

Several suggestions on feeding alfal 
wheat combinations are given by 
Oklahoma station. The alfalfa can F 
fed as a supplement in the regular mash 
at the rate of 15 percent, and the wheat 
can be fed as the grain feed with this o: 
it can be ground into the mash. I! 
commercial feeds are used, it is well 
determine the amount of alfalfa mea 
in the mixture. If there is not at least 1‘ 
percent, more should be added. 


Cod-Liver Oil 


Many poultry-producers believe that 
the Vitamin D of cod-liver oil is de 
stroyed by storage when mixed wit! 
feeding stuffs, particularly in the sum 
mertime. This opinion is no doubt th 
result of several scientific report 
printed about Io years ago. 

Since the method of manufacture of 
cod-liver oil is now different from that 
previously used, an investigation was 
made by F. D. Baird, A. T. Ringrose, 
and M. J. Macmillan in the nutritiona 
laboratory of a large manufacturing 
concern to determine what effect storage 
had upon a fortified cod-liver oil when 
mixed into a poultry ration. Assays per 
formed after storage periods as long as 
32 weeks at summer room temperature 
indicated that there is no measurable 
destruction of Vitamin D. 














FARMER JOHN M. WARD REPORTS FROM NEBRASKA: 


¥21% Less Fuel gv 
¥35/Less Oil 2 
Y No Repairs 3 . 


SINCE HE CHANGED TO MOBILOIL! 





Bie 
tet 


USE THESE MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTS ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL gives your cars and farm 
engines all good oil qualitiés. 


MOBILGAS—a scientific blend of pep, 


power, mileage, smoothness, 


Read How You Can Benefit from MOBILGREASE NO. 2— ceneral-pur- 


pose grease for farm machinery. 


this Money-Saving Experience POWER FUEL and white gasoline— 


two even-burning, economical fuels. 


OU’VE HEARD PLENTY of theories for making your WOSREM. CERN OS: tn the right 
grades for your equipment. 


farm pay bigger profits. But John M. Ward of BUG-A-BOO kills insects quickly. 
Nebraska has found one that works. SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—Non-caus- 
“After nine months with Mobiloil,”’ he writes, “my tic; protects your cattle all day. 
farm engines still need no repairs — and I’ve used 21% SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC 
less fuel and 35% Iess oil.’’ _ AND AFFILIATES: 


Magnolia Petroleum Company-General 


If savings like these would look good on your ledger, Petroleum Corporation of California 
change to Mobiloil’s Balanced Protection. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 1940 — SEE PAGE 61 





ARE 


YOUR 4-SQUARE DEALER 


OFFERS A FARM BUILDING SERVICE 


F W F 7 BLUE PRINTS AND 

MATERIAL LISTS 
What are you going to build, re- 
model or repair — your home, a 
new barn, poultry house, corn crib, 
granary, farrowing house? Then 
plan now to get a better building 
for less money. See your 4-Square 
lumber dealer. See his 4-Square 
Farm Building Service. It includes 
designs for every type of farm 
building and equipment — com- 
plete with blue prints and material 
lists. Before you build — Get ready 
to build, 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE 


\ FREE BOOK 


“GREATER FARM PROFITS 
from 
BETTER FARM BUILDINGS” 
which describes 
the 4-Square 
Farm Building 
Service. It’s free. 











216 DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM 


This is the most complete and val- 
uable Farm Building Service ever 
offered. Building and equipment 
designed by Agricultural Engineers, 
including the 4-Square Farmstead. 
These designs feature strong, dur- 
able, wind-proof construction and 
the economy of standard, ready-to- 
use lumber. Get better farm build- 
ings for your dollar. Mail the cou- 
pon. Get the Free Book. 


4-SQUARE 
LUMBER 


Wegwnemaes Sales Company SF840 
2098 First National Bank Building 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 

Please send your book on the 4-Square 
Farm Building Service. We plan to build 








Name 
Address. 


Town State. beats 
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Sunday Leagues Are Big Leagues 


near-by schools, most of which had a 
larger enrollment than Hartland. Sever 
al Milwaukee schools fell under the four 
man offense of Hartland, and the team 
was but narrowly nosed out for state 
championship. 

Weber’s coaching and later promo- 
tional activities didn’t cut seriously into 
his farm work. He has never missed a 
major farm operation because of them. 
He simply made use of his spare time, 
frequently eating on the run. He used his 
talents to help others. 

The harmony of the Weber home- 
stead, where three Weber families live 
within a hundred yards of each other, 
was simply carried on to an enlarged 
circle. Martin and Will cheerfully co- 
operate when it is necessary that one or 
the other be away from home. 

They have kept in mind their parents’ 
early insistence: that the farm be efh- 
ciently worked but that boys should be 
given spare time for clean, character- 
building recreation 

and that the 
pool halls are poor 
places for potential 
farmers. 

After the War, 
Weber formed a 
“‘town”’ basketball 
team which played 
its home games in 
the village of Hart- 
land (population 
1,000), the team be- 
ing composed of five 
players from. that 
vicinity and_hav- 
ing the occasional 
assistance of college 
stars who played — > 
under pseudonyms. oe 
The athletes were 
known as the “‘Mer- 


ton Dairies’’ and, “I hate to come to bat in these night games!"’ 


refusing no contest 
in southern Wiscon- 
sin, won 107 out of 114 games. As pro- 
fessionals, players were paid for their 
services. Weber was a player-manager. 

If games won and customer atten- 
dance were the only judging standards, 
little more could be asked. Yet the 
achievement was a narrow one. There 
were too few active participants, and 
their only playing motive was making 
a little money. This motive destroyed 
good sportsmanship. Visiting teams, 
seeing a packed house, would demand a 
lion’s share of the gate, and either got it 
or went home—to the great disgust of 
the patrons. Known stars on the rosters 
of some teams were sometimes substi- 
tuted with “dubs’’ for whom customers 
had no relish. 

These unpleasantries led to the first 
home-talent basketball tournament in 
February, 1922. There was some diffi- 
culty in getting seven teams together 
at first because of Hartland’s known 
strength. The tremendous crowds and 
high-keyed interest led to the first 
basketball league, and the following 
summer to the formation of the now- 
famous Land o’ Lakes Baseball League. 

The experience with paid players set 
up an inflexible rule that all teams must 
confine themselves to home talent. Team 
eligibility is determined solely by resi- 
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| Continued from page 17 


dence in an area of 10-mile radius. Lac 
of efficient pitchers or catchers mea 
developing them from local stock. 
the finances of the teams are protect: 
by the ‘‘no hiring of players’”’ rule, so t} 
professional is protected in his privileg 
to play—provided he doesn’t ask mon: 
for his services. The A. 4.U., for vea 
plagued with questions on_ players 
because of their former profession: 
activities, has now solved its proble: 
by adopting the Land o’ Lakes cour: 
of blanket eligibility. These simpk 
principles have worked. 

Kifty-two baseball umpires attend 
training school at Merton alternat 
Tuesday evenings during the playing 
season. Umpires are discreetly selected 
and paid for their work. They are older 
men who invite respect; they are pro 
moted from “‘junior”’ to ‘‘major’’ leagues 
with experience. Weber teaches the 
umpire school. He, too, umpired in the 
earlier days and once—when he called a 

triple play against 

the home team—was 

OE sooal danger. 

f learned referees and 

umpires must be 

fair and accurate 

and, that accom- 

plished, must have 

official support. This 

they receive from 

Director Weber, 

who occasionally as- 

sists in ironing out 

questioned de 
cisions. 

Game-admission 
prices range from 
(i . 10 to 2§ cents, are in 
a tentionally set low. 

, Be = The underlying idea 
is cheap recreation. 

Every lad has his 
chosen sport, and 
some care not for 
ball games. They want to fight—man to 
man. To accommodate them, 17 training 
centers were set up in 1939 where, under 
skilled instructors who donated their 
time for six weeks, the rudiments of 
self-defense were expounded. After ‘this 
training, a three-night tournament was 
held at the Waukesha Stock Pavilion 
where 100 youngsters, matched for age 
and weight, slugged it out with each 
other. Their ring zeal would have in 
spired professionals. At 40 cents admis 
sion, seats were scarce. Repeated in 
1940, the fest was again a_ success 

from the boys’ and spectators’ stand 
point. Expense and necessary prepara 
tion, however, make prize fights th« 
most difficult of all contests to handle 
—even on an amateur basis. 

Each contestant in any sport must 
annually deposit so cents, which goes 
into an insurance fund. From this fund 
all medical and hospital bills resulting 
from contest injuries are paid. Without 
this protection, some injuries would be 
a severe drain on the purses of the 
victims—or their parents. Guaranteed 
medical care removes parental opposi- 
tion. The s0-cent contribution (aided by 
a couple of benefit balls) has covered 
injury expenses. Doctors have kept their 
charges low. [ Continued on page 25 
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A COMBINE THAT 






HE Oxcgéval FULL-WIDTH, STRAIGHT-THRU COMBINE 
1 ction BY THOUSANDS OF FARMERS! 
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» FULL 6-FOOT CUTTER BAR (with 4 inches additiona/ gather) @ 5-FOOT 
RASP BAR CYLINDER @ 5-FOOT WIDE STRAIGHT-THRU SEPARATION 


¢ You bet the Original Scoop-Type Clipper knows its soy beans— 
fom the ground up. Remember, the Clipper cut its teeth on soy 
beans three seasons ago, while many similar production combines 
have yet to take their first bite of a soy bean crop. More than that, 
there are many years of soy bean harvesting experience back of 
the Clipper. Fifteen years ago, Massey-Harris introduced the first 
combine to successfully harvest soy beans in Illinois. 

Yes, Massey-Harris knows what it takes to get down under those 
low-growing pods. The Clipper has a full floating platform, and 
extra low adjustment of cutter bar. It gives the field a close, clean 
shave. You get more bushels of beans, cleaner beans—more cash 
from your crop. i 

Thousands of farmer owners will tell you that the Clipper has 
“the edge’ on all other combines for harvesting any crop from 
blue grass to beans. Widely copied, yes, but you can’t copy the 
Clipper’s experience and patented features. Insist on the original 
Clipper—it’s your best CROP INSURANCE. 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
6-FOOT COMBINES 


THIS SCOOP-TYPE COMBINE IS UNMATCHED 
IN EXPERIENCE AND PATENTED FEATURES 
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1. 5-FOOT RASP-BAR CYLINDER, 
pioneered by Massey-Harris 
years ago. Simple adjustment 
for changing speeds to suit soy 
bean threshing. 


2. CONCAVE easily adjustable 
front and rear. Accommodates 
any condition of crop. 


3. FLOATING PLATFORM — Gets 
under the low-growing pods. 
Skims the ground with safety. 
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THE CLIPPER’S SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES IN BEANS 


4. EXTRA LOW ADJUSTMENT OF 
CUTTER BAR— Adjustment of 
cutting height from 1'/2 to 33 
inches. 

5. FULL-WIDTH, STRAIGHT-THRU, 
SCOOP TYPE construction en- 
ables the Clipper to handle any 
volume of straw. 


6. 6-INCH KNIFE TRAVEL — over 
length of two guards for sure, 
clean cutting of heavy vines. 
(Most knives have a travel of 
only 3 inches, over one guard. ) 





Overrunning clutch, big 60-inch, 6-bat, power drive reel, and many 
other advantages join to make the Clipper the biggest thing that ever 





THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 
Dept. 110, Racine, Wisconsin 


happened in small combines. 


















Send at once your free Clipper Catalog [] 
Tractor Literature [|] and name of nearest 
Massey-Harris dealer. 
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ts at home 


on COUNTRY 
ROADS! 


THE NEW 


a “" 


SEIBERLING 


resists cutting action of 
gravel, stone or slag roads 


@ This remarkable new tire has a tread of 
“Affinite’—an extra dense rubber com- 
pound that outwears ordinary treads in 
rural service,he way hard birch outwears 
soft pine. 


Not only does this unusual new Seiberling 
Tire have greater resistance to cuts, but 
it can take the bumps and the heat mile 
after mile. Its carcass or body is made of 
extra strong cord that makes it just as 
tough inside as out—gives you greater 
blowout protection and greater mileage. 


See this long-wearing beauty and the 
"water tight” guarantee that goes with it! 


Moue Your Crops te Market 
ON HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 


Equip your truck NOW with the tires you need to 
haul your crops to market—real Seiberling Heavy 
Duty Truck Tires. 
The new Seiberling Heavy Duty is a big, sturdy 
hard-to-wear-out truck tire in every respect. It has 
a long wearing rib tread of “Affinite”’ rubber, 
husky shoulder buttons and buttressed sidewall. 
Be sure to see it before 
you buy any other tire. 
Write for address of 
nearest Seiberling 
dealer. Mail a letter 
or postcard to.... 
THE SEIBERLING 
RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Lid. 
Toronto, Canada 


SEIBERLING 
TIRES 
S Me 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN IN 
YOUR TRADING CENTER! 



























The new calf and maternity barn at the Mere- 
dith Farm will take care of 22 calves and six 
cows, and has storage for 55 tons of hay 


Ed Meredith, Jr., (left) and Farm Manager 
Shorty Howe point out the truss- and brace- 
free laminated rafters of the new building 


By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


AccorDING to conservative esti- 
mates, over 360 million dollars will be 
spent on farm construction during 1940 
—an increase of nine percent over the 
330 million spent last year. This is an 
encouraging sign of farm prosperity, and 
Successful Farming has geared its edi- 
torial program to help you folks with the 
building problems involvéd. 

So far in 1940, we have given you ar- 
ticles on new uses of steel in farm con- 
struction, farm-home remodeling, barn- 
ventilation systems, a sanitary milk- 
house, temporary silos, a practical farm 
plumbing system, a new design for a 
farm shop, how to corner fences, a one- 
story dairy barn, an efficient new beef- 
cattle barn; and, this month, a dairy-barn 
remodeling story. Many other helpful 
building articles are scheduled for the 
months to come. 

The photograph of the calf barn above 
will give you an idea of what we have 
been doing in the way of building at the 
Meredith Farm. In addition to the calf 
barn, a 155-ton silo for grass silage has 
just been completed, and a machine 
shed will be built soon which will follow 
the plans given in the May issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming (“The Big Four in a 
Farm Shop,” page 11). 

The calf barn was built in 1939 be- 
cause we were overcrowded in the main 








barn and needed extra hay storage. Too, 
a run of calf losses impressed on us the 
necessity of having separate maternity 
stalls and calf pens which could be kept 
cleaner with a minimum of labor. 


THE laminated rafters are one of the 
most interesting features of the calf barn 
They are continuous from sill to ridge 
and require no bracing. The chief ad 
vantages: economy of materials; the 
elimination of side-wal] framing; a hay 
mow free of trusses and braces and pro 
viding a maximum of hay storage; and 
improved appearance. Nailed or bolted 
lamination has not proved entirely sat- 
isfactory, so we used rafters of clear 
Douglas Fir strips that had been stag- 
gered and glued in a curved form under 
a pressure of approximately 100 pounds 
per square inch. To date we have not 
had the roof sag, which sometimes oc- 
curs with nailed or bolted laminated 
rafters. 

In our other farm barns we have had 
considerable trouble with moisture from 
the interior of the barn seeping thru 
and ruining a perfectly good paint job. 
To prevent this in the new calf barn, 
Manager Shorty Howe insulated the 
walls with blanket insulation covered 
on each side with a moistureproof tar- 
paper. And Shorty poured his cement 
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floors on tarpaper, too, in an attempt to 
keep them from sweating. So far there 
has been no difficulty. 

Yes, we made several mistakes in the 
construction of the calf barn. For ex- 
ample, the 10-inch siding we used looks 
nice, but has a tendency to warp; we are 
aving a little trouble with moisture 
enetrating the tongues and grooves; 
the windows are too small; and there is 
no drain in the aisle. But on the whole 
we are well pleased. Many neighbors 
and out-of-town visitors have mentioned 
the convenience of the barn and how 
thrifty the calves look. 

If you would like further construction 
details of our new calf barn, just drop 
me a note. And L. S. Goode, director 
f our Farm and Home Service Bureau, 
wants me to remind you that we are al- 
ways ready to assist you with your 
uilding or other farm problems. 


Sunday Leagues 


| Continued from page 22 | 


Teams pay a $10 franchise fee annu- 
ally. Unfair tactics could deprive a team 
of its franchise, tho it has never been 
necessary to turn this threat into a club. 
Weber gets what is left of the franchise 
fee after the expenses of the league are 
paid. There is little left! Teams also 
leposit forfeit money to guarantee their 
appearance on schedule. A cash annual 
grant of $600 is made by Waukesha 
County for the leagues’ use. The county 
treasurer pays referees and umpires from 
this fund, on Weber’s order. Every team 
s responsible for its own finances. They 
handle all receipts which pay major 
expenses—tho some teams are “angeled”’ 
by local clubs. 

While here it has been necessary and 
fair to show centralization and merit in 
one man, he should not be rated an un- 
matchable miracle worker whose steps 
cannot be followed. Whether you live 
in Missouri, New York, Illinois, lowa, 
1 elsewhere, there is a Martin Weber 
not so far from you. If you believe in 
planned physical recreation, find this 
nan, get under his banner, support him, 
and, profiting by hard-earned experi- 
ence, it need not be long before your 
county, too, has regular ball games— 
with a place on the team for Son Johnnie, 
the hired man, and anyone else who 
really wants to play. 
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‘Something with metal sides 
that a door won't crush” 

















AND THEY SAID /D 
NEVER MAKE A GO 


OF THE OLD LEWIS PLACE! 









YES, THE NEIGHBORS THOUGHT BILL had bitten off 
more than he could chew. But Bill had plenty of drive 
— started an erosion-control plan for the place and 
fenced off pastures for rotation grazing. He got results, 
too. Last year the farm carried twice as much livestock 
as ever before — showed the first profit in 30 years! 





BILL’S SUCCESS meant lots of hard work, 
but the way Bill looks at it, it’s easy to 
work hard when you feel fit... when you 
get off to the right start in the morning. 
And Bill knows a great help for that— 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes... 











FIRST TIME BILL TASTED Post's Bran 
Flakes, he went for that tempting, nut-like 
flavor! He’s been having a big bowlful 
every morning for several years now, and 
he’s never found anything to touch them 
for crisp, crunchy goodness. But more 
than that, Post’s Bran Flakes give Bill 2 
IMPORTANT EXTRA BENEFITS... 











HERE’S THE FIRST BENEFIT that helps 
Bill keep feeling fit all the time: Post's 
Bran Flakes provide bran, a natural regu- 
lator, to help protect you against sluggish- 
ness. People whose systems are irregular, 
due to lack of bulk in the diet, find Post’s 
Bran Flakes, eaten daily, a great aid... 


AND THE SECOND BENEFIT: — Many pre- 
cious food values in one cereal! Post's 
Bran Flakes are a good cereal source of 
phosphorus, iron, Vitamin B, to help 
maintain good appetite and Vitamin G to 
help promote growth and vigor. Try de- 
licious Post’s 40% Bran Flakes yourself! 





Copyright, General Foods Corp., 1940 


TUNE IN! “YOUNG DOCTOR MALONE” Mon. thru 
Fri., CBS Network. See your paper for time and station, 


Se oY 
“ piFE 1S SWELL ~ 5 . 


WHEN You KEEP WEL | 





















IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, duetotheir bulk, Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal or in 
are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to insuffi- muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
cient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's Bran manner, a physician should be consulted. 

















AN OIL THAT WILL STAND UP 
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399 acres 


Oil gir 
One Could exes 


UNDER THE TOUGHEST 
» OPERATING CONDITIONS” 


SAYS: John Waiton of Barry, Texas, 
a long-time user and strong 
booster for Texaco. 
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: --FPail is a s¢ ‘il. 
IY Pail good for ana ae 
D8 years of Service. 






Ts INSULATED scausr near! 


STAND UP is one thing an oil’s got 
to do ... whatever your operating 
conditions. Save you money is an- 
other. Insulated Texaco Motor Oil 
does both — because it’s a tough, 
money-saving lubricant! 

Biggest reason of all is that this 
oil is Insulated—against the high 
oil temperatures that modern en- 
gines develop. Ordinary oils form 
varnish and break down. 

Another reason: Insulated Texaco 
Motor Oil is Fur-fur-al refined. The 
amazing discovery of Fur-fur-al 
(produced from farm crops) per- 
mits all the harmful, non-lubri- 


cating impurities to be taken out. 
Still another reason: Only spe- 
cially selected Texaco crudes are 
refined to make this pure lubricant. 
Save! Cut down costly repairs. 
Work more acres and hours between 
drains. Get quick starts and in- 
stant, full lubrication to all parts. 
Start using Insulated Texaco 
Motor Oil in your cars, trucks, 
tractorsand farm machinery. You'll 
see that it—stays FULL longer. 





SEE YOUR TEXACO DEALER 
OR HAIL THE TEXACO TRUCK! 
He will help you and tell you more about 
MARFAK, the iubricant that lasts twice 


as long as ordinary grease; THUBAN, 
Extreme Pressure Lubricant; Chassis Lub- 





Lu ricant; Motor Cup Grease; Water Pump 
f TL hh : Grease; Home Lubricant; Texaco Crystal- 
ite...and the famous Texaco SKY CHIEF 


and stepped-up Fire-Chief Gasolines. 








TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—starring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford—Every 
Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00C.D.T., 7:00C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 








Sky for a Highway 
[ Continued from page 1 


Since then he has had two others, 
latest a Piper Cub, an extraordin: 
little plane that is mostly wings. Joe | 
had a total of 350 hours in the air, mo: 
than enough to qualify him for a trar 
port pilot’s license, but he doesn’t 
any reason why a farmer would need o: 

He frequently goes into Fort Dodg 
for machinery parts and supplies, flies 
to Des Moines, and once jaunted as far 
afield as Lincoln, Nebraska. He bu 
cattle at Sioux City and Omaha, and 
has saved a tremendous amount of tin 
by using the plane for transportation. 
And a smart farmer like Joe wouldn't 
have bought his third plane if the first 
two hadn’t been good investments; you 
can bet on that! 


Jor JACOBSON isn’t unique, 
course. Take a look at your road map and 
notice all the little airplanes, each one in 
dicating an airport. Many of these are 
owned by farmers, and of course man) 
more are little, private flying-pastures 
like Joe’s. When I drove up to see him 
several weeks ago, I made some in 
quiries along the road and was amazed 
at how the airplane was becoming a part 
of Midwestern life. Here a farmer owned 
a plane, rented his fie!d to several ama- 
teur pilots from a near-by town. There 
another gave rides and flying lessons as 
a profitable sideline to his beef-cattle 
farm. Again, a group of farm boys or- 
ganized a flying club and bought a plane. 
All over the country progressive farmers 
who get a kick out of looking down on 
the world are buying, renting, and bor- 
rowing planes. 

What started this current boom? It 
was largely the work of two men, C. G. 
Taylor and William Piper, who several! 
years ago had the then-fantastic idea 
that an airplane could be made as cheap- 
ly as an automobile. Nobody believed 
them, but today the light plane is the 
fastest-growing member of a fast-grow- 
ing business. Piper alone makes 250 
tiny planes a month—not many by the 
standards of automobile manufacturers, 
but a tremendous number for an infant 
industry. 


Nor all of these are bought by private 
fliers, either. In fact, a very large per- 
centage of the planes is sold to air schools 
and independent aviation instructors, 
and this is a more important fact than 
you might think. Only a few years ago, 
learning to fly was one of the quickest 
ways known to spend hundreds, or even 
thousands, of dollars. Planes were big and 
heavy, and gasoline, insurance, and 
maintenance made it necessary for rep- 
utable instructors to charge almost pro- 
hibitive prices for the 8 hours of dual 
and 3§ hours of solo flying necessary to 
obtain a license. Today, however, in- 
expensive planes, cheap to buy and 
cheap to fly, have changed all this, and 
the would-be pilot can learn all: he 
needs to know for $50. 

The greatest step forward in mass 
flight instruction has been made by the 
CAA (Civil Aeronautics Authority) with 
their program for training college stu- 
dents. With expert Government instruc 
tors, these courses practically guarantec 
success to anyone who can pass the re 
quired physical examination; in 1939 
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only one percent of those trained failed 
to get their licenses. 

However, you don’t have to be a col- 
lege boy to learn how cheaply. Almost 
any small-town airport boasts an in 
structor of some description. Some are 
better than others, of course—your 
friend with the bright-red plane may or 
may not be able to teach you quickly 
and well—but there are thousands of 
competent pilots in the Midwest who 
will trade their knowledge for a little 
extra cash. Too, some manufacturers of. 
fer flying lessons to customers to stimu- 
late interest. But let’s get back to Joe 
Jacobson’s plane. 

The only real difference between a 
light plane like Joe’s and the bigger ones 
that people have been flying around for 
years is in the size and cost. Joe’s plane 
will carry two people comfortably and 
safely at 85 miles an hour, yet you can 
pick up the tail and wheel it out of the 
hangar with one hand. 

Of course, this is just one plane; there 
are others of all shapes and sizes. The 
big advantages of the light plane are 
safety and low cost. They are safe be- 
cause they fly slowly and can land in an 
unbelievably small space. The cost is 
low because of semi-mass-production 
manufacture. Naturally, you don’t ex- 
pect them to fly thru typhoons; but for a 
cheap, safe way of seeing what your 
farmstead looks like to that hawk up 
there, they are hard to beat. At least 
that’s what Joe Jacobson thinks, and he 
ought to know. 


What Is New 


| Continued from page 9 | 


od includes clean cultivation from June 
to the end of the summer. Reduction 
was sufficient to allow use of such a field 
the following year for potatoes, corn, or 
grain. A weedy fallow did not produce 
any real reduction. 


Oats. Huron, a_ variety practically 
smut-free, was released this spring by 
Michigan State College. In trials over 
the entire state, no traces of smut were 
found in it, even tho seed was not 
treated. It is also a high yielder of high- 
test weight and is early maturing. A 4- 
year average in over-state trials was 
58.4 bushels per acre, with an average 
test weight of 35.4 pounds. It is not 
rust-resistant and will go down on ex- 
tremely rich soil. 

Two new winter varieties are Fulwin 
and Tenes. They are not adaptable north 
of Oklahoma line. | Continued on page 28 





This new body-support belt for tractor- 
operators and motorcyclists is made from 
special, soft moccasin leather—sponge- 
rubber cushion built into the back for extra 
comfort. Formed to fit over hips.—Boyt Belt 





tough 


but oh so gentle 
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TOUGH on Oil-Pumping - GENTLE on Cylinder Walls 


@ At the first sign of worn piston rings—loss of oil and lack of motor pep—get 


Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. These world-famous piston rings will stop 


oe 











oil-pumping immediately and —just as important —they will check cylinder 
wall wear. Play safe with Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. Any good mechanic 


can install them. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's Steel-Vent Reconditioned. It’s a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hastings, Michigan + Toronto and Winnipeg 
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BE SURE to call for Blue 


Ribbon Malt and you'll be 
sure to get full 3 pounds of 
the utmost in malt quality. 
That’s why millions of malt 
users always say—“Give me 
good old Blue Ribbon Malt.” 


Copr. 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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BLUE RIBBON 
MALT 


Ameritas Biggest Seller 
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A new smut-resistant oat released in 
1939 by the Kansas Agricultural College 
is also higher yielding than the Kanota. 


Grasshoppers. Since 1934 a bait with 
sawdust for its bulk has given excellent 
results in Wisconsin. The formula calls 
for 1 bushel of sawdust, 1 pint of sodium 
arsenate, and enough whey to make a 
moist, easily cast bait. Old, partly de- 
composed sawdust is best. Bait spread 
at midday accomplished about go per- 
cent of a kill within 24 hours. 


Beef. Records from Ohio beef-cattle 
breeding herds prove the feeder calves 
can be produced at a >rofit when sum- 
mer pasture is available and a good sup- 
ply of fair-quality roughage is available 
for wintering the cows. 


Steers. Illinois Hybrid 784 “aid off” 
in beef-feeding experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this spring. it was 
compared with 1937 and ’39 corn of the 
Station Dent variety. Despite their 
profits, the hybrid-corn steers did not 


have -as keen appetites nor did they 
gain as fast as those fed open-pollinated 
corn. In a supplemental test with pure 
bred heifers, old corn did not prove as 
palatable to cattle as new corn. Experts 
believe it would be dangerous from the 
standpoint of profits and gains to switch 
to old corn after feeding new. 

Grass and legume silage made from 
soybeans and from a mixture of swee’ 
clover and timothy did not prove 
good as corn silage when fed wintering 
beef calves which were to be grazed 
during the spring and early summer. 
This was the first year’s test. The corn 
silage produced 1,441 pounds of beef 
an acre; soybean silage, 1,045 pounds; 
and sweet-clover-timothy silage, 625 
pounds. Three preservative agents 
were used, but none appeared to have 
any marked advantages over the others, 
or over no preservative at all, 

Of 5 different soybean meals fed to 
yearling Shorthorn steers, none showed 
any distinct laxative effects compared 
with the others. Soybean-oil meal did 
not cause cattle to scour and go off feed 





“SONNY” 


The Airport 
Spy Case 


“SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S MINIATURE MYSTERY 
SUSAN “PoP” vED (?) (?) 














SO FAR: Sonny Boy 
Jones and his girl |\W/ > 
are captives of a spy 
ring bent on estab- 
lishing an enemy 
airforce in the U. S. 
Upstairs Sonny’s 
dad, supposedly al- 
so a prisoner, is 
stalemated because 
of Sonny’s position. 
He has put tappers 
on doors and, with 
the aid of the boy’s 
home broadcasting 
set, he hopes to... 

























SONNY LEFT THIS DAD BURNED 
CONTRAPTION HOOKED UP 
«HOPE YOU GUYS ARE 
ENJOVIN HOLOIN’ HANDS 











Boy! \'M SURE GLAD THAT © SPOT IMEDIATELY...SeuT!! 
~ ATTENTION ac 


POLICE SURROUNDING SPY 
RING HidEOuTSs.. < 


SPUT... AND PROCEEO ‘ 

















LAST HIDEOUT HAS BEEN 
LOCATED AND SURROUNDTO 
hw PINEVILLE... AT EXACTLY 
12: OM CLOSE IN...WE HAVE ORDERS 
TO KNOCK ONLY TWICE AS A 
WARNING... THEN DESTROY 


HIDEOUT WITH HAND GRENADES 
— 


eo 
= 














—" DUE TO RUTHLESSNESS OF 
THESE AGENTS, WE ARE ORDERED 
\ TO SHOW NO MERCY...KNOCK AT 
12: OM. SHARP... | THEN ... 
BOMB sav 12:5 THEY WL BE 
WIPED FROM THE FACE OF THE & 
= NO MERCY 


CRacace 











BOMBS!. . wo mercy 
WHY — WHY — DaTS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL!/ 





WERE GOIN’ TO | 
DESTROY — THE 
CONSTITUTION ! 











j 




















KID AND GAL 
UPSTAIRS --- | Gi 


“AND DE OLD GOAT 








OH! WE'LL DIE FOR DE CAUSE 4 BUT FAINT NO MOIDERING HUH - THE —YA KNOW SOMPiN TELLS 
n 8 SPY.... ANSWER TH’ DOOR OLD CONSTITUT ME | SHOULD KICK MYSELF 
Ca. Ce. UES SOR Oe QUICK, GIRLIE!! ... OPEN UP: ALWAYS TREATED BUT, | NEVER DID TRUST 


TELL EM TREE INNOCENT ME SQUARE... THESE SNEAKIN RASCALS... 
PEOPLE ARE IN HERE- RUN!) D> TRIALS UsucH J 








SPIKE — | THINK 
EVERYTHINGS GOING 
TO BE ALL RiGHT!! 






























HOW'D | 00 SON? 
—JEST LIKE THEY 
OID IN THE MOWES 
= SAY, COME UP 
AN UNTANGLE ME 
WIL YOU~ ALSO, 
1 GOT A COUPLE 
MORE Covotes 
ve WERE!! 









ER-SAY-'™ 


KINDA 
conFuseo! 
















YEA~ BUT! 
DON'T SEE HOW, \ 
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THE END 















Dairy Unit 
| Continued from page 171 | 


during periods of cold weather, a vapor- 
proof interior treatment of cement paint 
is provided. To insure long life, only 
high-strength blocks were used. 

The insulation value of the eight-inch 
masonry barn wall is about equal to a 
24-inch stone wall, one-inch air space, 
one-half-inch insulation board, and one- 
half-inch plaster; or it compares equally 
well with a wood-frame wall consisting 
of wood sheathing, paper, and siding 
outside, and with one-half-inch insula- 
tion board and one-half-inch plaster in- 
side. When metal windows and metal- 
covered doors are used, this wall may be 
considered fireproof. 


From the picture it will be noted that 
two ventilators are set on the ridge of 
the addition. Electric fans are installed 
in the one vertical flue to each cupola. 
The flue starts at the ceiling in the cen- 
ter of the barn and goes straight up into 
the cupola. The fans exhaust about 60 
cubic feet of air per minute per cow and 
per pen when operating at top capacity. 
l‘resh air-may be brought into the barn 
thru partly opened windows or’ fresh- 
air intakes. Because of the positive ven- 
tilation and thoro insulation the barn 
can be maintained at desirable tempera- 
tures and still be kept dry and odor-free. 

Now for the interesting cost figures: 
Cost of all sheet-metal, ven- 

tilating equipment, steel 

equipment, and windows 
about... . . «B1,500.00 
Concrete blocks, concrete, and 
mortar ‘ : 
Labor, one mason and one car- 
penter only (not including 

farm labor) + 
Hardware and miscellaneous 

items . 5S ebapia ; 100.00 
otal estimated cash barn 

cost ' $2,200.00 

If we were to add the cost of a 16-by- 
44-foot grass silo to this sum we would 
have a total cost of barn and one silo of 
about $2,800. 

At the very beginning of their re- 
modeling enterprise the Schroeders made 
up a set of standards for it. Here they 
are, and we think you'll agree they've 
been met: (1) Good planning must be fol- 
lowed thruout to reduce our choretime. 

2) We must have a thoro insulation and 
ventilation system. (3) The unit must 
meet all milk regulations and make eas) 
the production of a high-quality prod- 
uct. (4) Our young stock must have good 
housing. (5) Cost must be low and a 
large amount of off-peak farm labor 
must be applied to building. (6) The 
setup must be fire-resistant and yet be 
attractive in appearance. (7) Silos must 
really be adequate for a non-skimping 
ration. (8) Upkeep cost must be low. 





Construction blueprints and detailed floor 
plans for this remodeled dairy unit may be 
obtained by writing the Service Building 
Editor, Successful Farming, 3408 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, lowa, and enclosing 
25 cents in either coin or stamps to cover 
printing and mailing costs. In your request, 
be sure to specify ‘Remodeled Dairy Unit.” 





JOE GETS A NEW DAD 














Hey, you! Ger ouT 
OF THERE...AND GET 
OUT Quick! é 













YAW, GIVE ‘EM A REAL SCARE! 
HAVE ‘EM ARRESTED! 















7 SORRY, SiR; 
WE DION‘T KNOW! 
\ YOUR SON, JOE, 

‘7 TOLD US WE COULD 
SWIM HERE ! 














I HATE TO SAY THIS, DAD, 
BUT YOU'RE GETTING 
A REPUTATION AS SOUR 
AS YOUR DISPOSITION. EVEN 
MOTHER SAYS YOU'RE 
ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE! 





GEE, JOE - 
your OAD's A 
SWELL GUY 
LATELY! WHAT 
HAPPENED? 
HE USED TO 
DRIVE US 
OFF/ 


'Yy SINCE DAD SWITCHED 
FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM 
HE’S A DIFFERENT MAN! 

NO SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 

ANY MORE! LOOK---- 
HE'S HAVING A 
GREAT Time! 





SUCCESSFUL 


Joe! \'VE TOLO YOU A DOZEN 
TIMES NOT TO LET THOSE PESKY 
KIDS USE THE SWIMMING HOLE! 
IVE A GOOD MIND TO TELL YOU 
TO PACK UP AND GET... 


oe aes 
AND I'VE A ~ 
GOOD MIND TO TELL 
YOY SOMETHING. 
TOO, DAD... 


THE INSOLENT LITTLE 
sniep/ DON'T TAKE 
ANY OF HIS BACK- 
ont |B TALK / 








' THE 


> CURSES! IF 
HE'S THINKING 
OF POSTUM, 
(0 BETTER 
BE THINKING 
OF LEAVING ! 











ANY PEOPLE can 

safely drink cof- 

fee. But many others 
and all children 

should never drink it. 


So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you’re nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think 
coffee-nerves may be responsible 
switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 
fray your nerves—it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 





And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 

instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier... see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Cort 
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Twenty-eight Years of Inbreeding 


cows, ran across one at a purebred auc- 
tion that seemed to combine everything 
he was looking for. He was lowset, 
wide, and deep; and altho the young 
breeder and his father decided to plunge 
$200 on the youngster, other breeders 
liked this beefy grandson of old White- 
hall Sultan. The $200 mark was soon 
passed. In desperation, Burt Neal threw 
caution to the winds and bid $400. The 
bid took the calf, Sultan’s Banner, and 
he soon proved to be well worth the 
money. His calves were good ones— 
short-legged, blocky, and good gainers. 

Came time for a new bull, and com- 
plications arose. Where to find a bull 
that would not wipe out the progress 
that had been made? Neal decided that 
the line of breeding he had started was 
a good one so he purchased Roan 
Champion, a great-grandson of White- 
hall Sultan, for $300. As a yearling, 
Roan Champion was a good-looking in- 
dividual, but he proved to be a poor 
investment. Little of Whitehall’s blood 
had been handed down to him. He de- 
veloped into a long, rangy individual, 
and his progeny confirmed Neal’s worst 
fears, for they were definitely on the 
leggy, slow-maturing side. 


Waar next? Since Sultan’s Banner 
had sired some good calves, why not 
use one of his good sons, Neal reasoned. 
So began the inbreeding program. 

A son of Sultan’s Banner, Banner- 
view, mated to his half sisters produced 
some good calves. Later Banner’s Last, 
another son of Sultan’s Banner, was 
used. By this time a large proportion of 
the female¢ in the herd were either 
daughters or half sisters of the sire in 
addition to having a relationship as 
cousins and grandnieces as well. In- 
breeding, or at least close line breeding, 
was well under way. Then followed 
Banner, a good son of Banner’s Last. 

Came time for a fifth sire, and a son of 
Banner was finally selected on the basis 
of experimental matings. This bull was 
Victor’s Banner, senior sire in the Neal 
herd and about to be replaced by his 
son, Scotch Banner. 

How are the bulls selected to head 
the herd? In the opinion of Burt Neal 
the one safe way to do it is a slow, 
expensive way. You can’t judge by the 
bull’s looks alone, and you must not 
depend on his pedigree. You judge him 
by the calves he sires. So the likeliest 
bull calves are saved from the castrating 
knife and when they are of serviceable 
age are used on a few heifers. The con- 
formation and gains of the calves decide 
the next herd-sire prospect. The sires 
of the tail-end calves, and their offspring, 
go for beef. This policy is adhered to 
rigidly. One must forget pedigrees, Neal 
believes, for if one looked up the breed- 
ing he might either be scared off by the 
close relationship of the bull to some of 
the females in the herd, or he might 
follow a “‘system’”’ and forget to notice 
the quality of the calves produced. 


Neat, more than 20 years ago, had to 
decide what he wanted in his Shorthorns. 
A very definite type goal was needed. 
He decided he wanted them blocky, 
with short, strong legs set squarely un- 
der all four corners. He wanted cattle 
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that were good doers, for the Neal herd 
is far from pampered. With the ex- 
ception of the fattening stock, the 
throwouts from his breeding work, they 
are pretty much roughed thru. The 
cows must be good enough milkers to 
take care of their calves, and if they 
aren’t they’re marketed. 

He didn’t bother with color fads. 
“You can’t tell color after the hide’s 
off,” he says. The herd may run a little 
stronger to reds than some Shorthorns 
but there is still a good percentage of 
roans and a few whites. 


BrcausE he did not show in the early 
years, and because he was not in con- 
tact with other herds, Neal realized 
that there was real danger in sticking 
too close to home and in seeing too much 
of his own cattle. So when opportunity 
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“Ach, yes,;Willie, der cornet 
iss dis time moch better!’’ 


presented itself, he took in county and 
state fairs and visited purebred sales to 
get mental pictures to take home of how 
his cattle compared with those of other 
herds. 

The first showing of cattle from the 
Neal herd was in 1931. Neal’s calves 
made up the champion county group 
of Shorthorns in the club show at the 
Iowa State Fair. The calves attracted 
considerable attention because of their 
unusual uniformity, but they had one 
noticeable failing from a type standpoint 
—a tendency toward a high tail setting. 

About a year ago now, with the high 
tail-head bred off a new generation of 
calves, Neal and his son, Gordon, de- 
cided to try the faster competition of 
the Chicago International. Fattening 
and finishing time was short, and se- 
lection was not of the best, for of the 
calves of the right age several of the 
best had been saved for later experi- 
mental breeding. However, this was not 
the point; Neal wanted to see how his 
calves looked standing beside those of 
the leading breeders and institutions. 
Prize money was not the object, nor the 
glory of standing first. He wanted to 
make up his mind if he was getting 


| Continued from page 13 | 


any place after nearly 30 years of ex- 
perimental breeding. If he wasn’t, it 
might be a good time to chuck the whole 
business. 

Probably no man visiting the “Su- 
preme Court of the Livestock Industry” 
did a more concentrated job of studying 
the Shorthorns present than did Burt 
Neal early last December, and he went 
home more than satisfied. From a plac 
ings standpcint, he did not do so badly 
considering that his calves did not carry 
the finish of many of the others. They 
stood ninth, 1oth, and 13th in a strong 
class of 40. 

What about “freaks,” those popular 
bogeys of inbreeding? Is there an in- 
clination toward fine bone and loss of 
vigor? The only “freaks” that have 
come out of the Neal breeding program 
are the ones of the type shown at the 
last International. There has been no 
appreciable loss of bone or lack of vigor 
even in the present sire-daughter mat 
ings. The Neai cattle are not too refined 
for the average breeder and run toward 
good heads and strong muzzles. 

Probably the apple of Mr. Neal’s eye 
in the herd is the bull that will be the 
sire for the sixth generation of inbreds. 
Scotch Banner is a striking-appearing, 
masculine fellow, deep red in color. 
With a strong head, short neck, and 
unusually good round, he is, from a 
type standpoint, the best bull that has 
been produced on the farm. Some who 
have seen him figure that he would be 
a real show prospect with proper fitting, 
but what Neal particularly likes about 
him is the calves that he has sired in his 
proving period. 


In SCOTCH BANNER Neal sees a 
bull that will improve one weak spot in 
his present calves, a slight deficiency in 
fleshing over the loin. Will this be hard 
to breed out? He does not think so, for 
he pretty well knows now what a given 
mating will give him; there is much 
more certainty of results than under the 
average breeding program. The present 
herd sire, the aged Victor’s Banner, 
corrected in a single generation the in- 
clination toward a high tail setting. 

In the opinion of Neal the danger 
point in the inbreeding program has 
been passed, possibly two generations 
back. In this opinion he seems to be 
backed up by Dr. Jay Lush, geneticist 
at Iowa State College. In a survey of 
the Neal herd pedigrees a few years back, 
he commented on the fact that in the 
beginning the herd was a one-sire herd, 
and later a two-sire herd, and then again 
a one-sire herd as at present. Possibly 
back in the days when Bannerview and 
Banner’s Last were used, the die was 
cast for the present herd type. In a one- 
sire herd the inbreeding rate is about 
twice as fast as when two sires are used. 
Had only one son of Sultan’s Banner 
been used in that period the concentra- 
tion of blood might have been too rapid, 
but as it was the degree of inbreeding 
was held down. Now inbreeding is more 
intense, sire-and-daughter matings, for 
example, with no appreciable harmful 
results. 

Neal apparently has done a practical 
job of harnessing the genes, those rather 
mysterious inheritance factors of two 
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inimals that unite to produce favorable 
x unfavorable characteristics in an off- 
spring. In this the result has been gen- 
‘rally favorable and ia inheritance all 
f the animals produced are as nearly 
ilike as full sisters or full b. others. 


Waar of the future? Burt Neal 
figures that the work should be carried 
n by him and his sons for years to 
come. He does believe that it has pro- 
gressed to the point where the concen- 
tration of blood and type will produce 
favorable results in out-crosses, and 
with the present interest in livestock in- 
breeding and hybridization work, per- 
haps this phase is not far away. 


Believing Mr. Kennedy's article to be of 
far more than passing interest to the 


livestock industry, we asked Jay Lush, 


vorld-famed authority on animal breed- 
ing who has made a genetic study of the 
Veal herd, to tell you his opinion of in- 
breeding as a means for livestock im- 
provement. Doctor Lush’s comments fol- 
low.—Editors. 


Value of Inbreeding 


AMONG the most important con- 
sequences of inbreeding are the follow- 
ng: 

First, it is by all odds the most power- 
ful tool the animal-breeder has for mak- 
ng members of the same family like 
each other and different from other 
families. When families are thus made 
distinct from each other, selection be- 
tween families can become effective to a 
degree far beyond what is otherwise 
possible. 

Second, inbreeding uncovers and in- 
tensifies hereditary defects and weak- 
nesses which otherwise would remain 
hidden most of the time. This leads to 
some degeneration, the main reason for 
avoiding inbreeding unless there is pros- 
pect of a definite gain worth more than 
the net damage. By bringing these de- 
fects to light, inbreeding makes it possi- 
ble for selection to discard them more 
effectively than would be possible other- 
wise. 

Third, breeding a great sire’s de- 
scendants to each other and to his 
collateral relatives is the only way to 
keep their offspring closely related to 
him for many generations after he is 
dead and gone. 

Inbreeding and selection together can 
do things which cannot be done by 
either one alone. They are hard to com- 
pare because they do different things, 
ut one would do better to select with- 
ut inbreeding than to inbreed without 
election. 

The average merit of a breed would 
© improved more rapidly than at 
resent if many breeders would inbreed 
uldly, as Neal has done, long enough 
to form distinct families and to be sure 
tf the breeding worth of those families. 
(hen the best of those families should 
e out-crossed mildly to correct any 
efects which may have become fixed 
n the whole family, and new families 

rmed from the out-crossed stock by 

newed inbreeding. Either the worst 
imilies would be discarded entirely or the 
est animals in them would be top- 
rossed two, three, or more generations 
vith sires from the best families before 
esuming any inbreeding.—Jay Lush. 
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NTIL you actually drive the John Deere Model “H’”, you have no idea 

of real small-tractor performance. “Tops” in balanced power .. . in 
smoothness . . . in ease of handling . . . in comfort . . . and in convenience, 
this low-priced, one-two-plow, two-cylinder tractor handles all jobs on the 
small farm, replaces the last team on the large one. 

Near by, there’s a John Deere dealer who'll be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion. Take advantage of his offer and find out for yourself how you can cultivate 
or handle other lighter jobs on as little as two cents’ worth of low-cost fuel 
per acre. . . at the rate of 25 to 35 acres a day. Find out, also, what it means to 
drive a tractor with perfect vision on both sides . . . with foot brakes and shock- 
proof steering for quick, easy dodge and short turns . . . with a hand clutch 
that can be operated from seat, platform, or ground. 

Drive the Model “H” and you'll want to own this tractor and enjoy its many 
advantages the year ‘round. There’s a complete line of integral, drawn, belt- and 
power-driven equipment for every farm job. 

See your John Deere dealer soon. In addition to the Model “H”, he has five 
other sizes of John Deere tractors, nineteen models in all, to fit every farm, 
every crop, every purpose. 





For the large farm there is the two-three- 
plow John Deere Model “A” Tractor, 
shown here with a John Deere 

No. 25-A Corn Picker. 


The ideal outfit for the medium-sized farm 
is this John Deere Model “B” Traccor, 
shown here pulling two 14-inch bottoms. 


Send this Coupon Today | lie 
JOHN DEERE 
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DERFECT CIRCLES 
NEW O14 SAVING PISTON RING! 


Does your car waste oil—use too much gas- 
oline? Is it sluggish and lazy? Then, have 
Perfect Circle TRIPLE ACTION Piston Rings 
installed. 

These new and different piston rings im- 
prove engines three ways instead of one. 
Not only do they have far more ability to ’ 
stop oil pumping, even in badly worn en- pease N97 semen 
gines—but they also give better gas mileage USED-CAR BUYERS! 


—and improve performance. Smoke from the exhaust means 
worn rings and big oil bills. Be 





Any good mechanic can install a set of the suse the used car you bay hes 
new TRIPLE ACTION Piston Rings in a few ——Aa« 
hours. You'll be surprised at the low cost. ene Dates Clem Sompantes 
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Grass 
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farmer, credits to his pasture furr 
plowed in the spring of 1935. In M 
after the furrows were plowed, a tw 
inch, splashing rain fell and there 
little runoff. Krom May 11 to May 
more than 10 inches of rain fell and t 
furrows caused practically all of it 
penetrate into the soil. That moist 
is believed by Kriesel to have caused 
the large increase in grass growth th 
following year. 


FuRROWS on the Kriesel pasture are 2 
to 30 feet apart, depending upon 
slope, and when first plowed they were 
14 inches in width and eight to 12 inches 
deep. Now they are gentle depress 
almost hidden by grass. According t 
Kriesel’s figures, it cost 30 cents per 
acre,to plow the protective furrows 
the eight- to 10-percent slope on his farm 
all labor and equipment hired. Kriese 
said the cost would have been only Io t: 
1§ cents per acre if he had furnished hi 
own labor and used an ordinary break 
ing plow. 

Helpful in moisture-retention is r 
stricted grazing, which leaves a carpet 
of grass to serve as a sponge. Over 
grazing four cows where two ought to be 
is also a cause of erosion. Grazing close] 
in summer drought periods is likely to 
be especially detrimental. Due to 
weather conditions, the grass plants are 
weakened, and when overgrazed th 
are frequently killed immediately. 


RESTRICTED grazing goes hand in 
hand with fire-prevention—another pas 
ture improvement rapidly gaining in pop- 
ularity. Experiments show conclusively 
that burning pastures is a harmful prac 
tice, and observations show that many 
pastures are burned accidentally i: 
drought periods of ]ate summer or fall, 
usually from fires that originate 
stubble fields adjacent to the pastures 
Just how much damage fire can do to 
bluestem by annual burning is shown b\ 
figures collected by the Kansas Exper 
ment Station over a period of nine years. 
These show that poundage of air-dry, 
bluestem-grass forage produced per 
acre on a plot burned in the late fal! of 
each year is 1,926; the per-acre yield o1 
a plot burned each year in early spring 
(March 20-25) is 2,057; a late-spring 
(April 25-30) burned plot produces 2,642 
pounds of air-dry forage; and the aver 
age yield on an unburned plot is 3,072 
pounds. 


RECOGNIZING that a cigarette care- 
lessly tossed from the car window by a 
speeding motorist is a great fire hazard 
in periods of drought, and in the dor- 
mant season, many farmers with pas- 
tures adjacent to highways are including 


the construction of fire lanes in their 


pasture-improvement programs. These 





narrow, plowed areas are kept bare ol § 


vegetation the year round. In plowing 


fire lanes on hillsides it may be necessary f 


to level the soil and firm it to prevent 


concentration of water that would lead ff 


to gully-formation. 


Reseeding permanent pastures anc§ 


using supplementary pastures are solv 
ing the overgrazing problems of man} 
Midwesterners. L. D. Spence (men 
tioned above) has reseeded 150 acres of 
his pasture land since 1934, using blue 
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grass, brome grass, and alfalfa. Many 
farmers are using native grasses in re- 
seeding native-grass pastures where 
stands have been damaged by over- 
grazing, fire, or drought. Typical per- 
acre seeding rates recommended by Soil 
Conservation Service specialists who 
have spent a lot of timestudying native- 
grass seeding the past five years are: 
big bluestem, 10 to 15 pounds; little 
bluestem, eight to 12 pounds; blue 
grama, five to 10 pounds; and Western 
Wheat, 10 to 15 pounds. It is recom- 
mended that native-grass seed be 
planted in a firm seedbed and covered 
one-fourth to one-half inch deep with a 
harrow or similar implement followed 
by a cultipacker. When seeded solely to 
improved stands, seedbed preparation 
is not advisable because the cultivation 
would destroy existing vegetation. Cov- 
ering can usually be accomplished by 
arranging to have the reseeded area 
grazed lightly in late winter or early 
spring. Trampling of livestock insures 
theseeds’ being pushed into the ground. 

A number of farmers improve their 
grass stands, as did C. F. Marker, 
Jefferson County, Kansas, by cutting 
native-grass hay containing seeds and 
scattering it on the areas to be seeded. 

Improving pastures is much like 
strengthening chains. The weakest links 
need first attention. And on different 
pastures, asin different chains, the weak- 
est links vary in location. A check list 
of things helpful in strengthening weak 
links in pastures includes weed-control, 
reseeding, grazing-control, use of supple- 
mentary pastures, fire-protection, and 
the conservation of moisture. 


Steer-Feeding 


A THREE years’ test at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station indi- 
cates that 1.6 pounds daily of a supple- 
ment containing 45 percent protein is a 
safe amount to feed steer calves thru- 
out their fattening period. The ration 
used in the test included shelled corn, 
mixed clover and timothy hay, and corn 
silage as well as the supplement. Econo- 
my of the different amounts of supple- 
ment fed depends upon the relative 
prices of supplement and corn. The 
same test shows that a daily ration of 
up to 2.4 pounds of supplement can be 
counted on to produce fatter calves in 
a feeding period of 6 months or longer 
than a smaller amount, altho the faster 
gains may cost a little more. 











“Well, | wish they would 
make up—lI miss my coffee!” 
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CHAMPION Spark Plugs 


Champions On The Farm 


UST as most racing champions 
—on Jand and water and in 
the air —depend on Champions 
for their victories, so the Ameri- 
can farmer has learned to de- 
pend on them to exact the ut- 
most in power, economy and 
dependability from cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary engines. 
That’s why, today, the ma- 
jority of farmers always insist 
on Champions. 

Champions make every engine 
a better performing engine. 
Proof lies in the remarkable 
day in and day out, year in and 
year out records they have 
established and continue to set 
in open competition. 


As Well As On The Speedw ay 





The traditional better perform- 
ance of Champions is now im- 
proved by their new Sillment 
seal (material and process 
patented) which prevents 
troublesome gas or compres- 
sion leakage common to ordi- 
nary spark plugs. When you 
consider that even one “leaker” 
in a set can cause rough, un- 
even, wasteful engine perform- 
ance, it is readily understand- 
able why leakproof Champions 
are vital for maximum per- 
formance and economy. 


Demand Champions for all 
your equipment. Their small 
cost will soon be repaid in the 
extra work and economy you 
obtain. 







































































Does More For You 


Each year more farmers buy Papec than 
any other make. That’s because Papec 
offers a simpler, sturdier, easier-running 
machine that cuts costs on more farm jobs. 
Fills silos without a hitch, makes molasses 
silage, doubles hay mow capacity, builds 
weather-proof stacks, stores straw after 
combining or threshing, shreds fodder, 
elevates grain. With a Papec, you are set 
to handle ALL your feed and bedding 
faster, easier and cheaper. 


Costs You Less 


Six Papec models—3 to 30 HP. No need 
to buy more or less capacity than you can 
use. Extra-heavy cutting wheel and 3-bear- 
ing main shaft saves 25 % on gas. Improved 
self-feeder saves labor. ‘Knives and other 
parts cost less and are quickly obtainable 
for any Papec ho matter how old or where 
located. Best of all, a fully equipped Papec 
costs you $25 to $75 less than other cutters 
of similar throat width and weight. 


Get Catalog and Prices 


See your dealer or send name now on 
margin of this ad for full information on 
the cutter that does more but costs less. 
Papec Machine Co., 738 E. Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


You can CHECK 
COLLAR GALL 


while the horse is working 


Rub Absorbine in weil 
as soon as swelling or 
irritation is noticed, 
Apply Absorbine each 
day before and after 
the horse is worked. 
Be sure that the col- 
lar is not torn or 
lumpy, as this will 
continue irritation. 

Absorbine’s fast 
action relieves the 
soreness. Speeds the | 
blood flow through the injury—opens up 
small blood vessels, clogged by collar pressure, 
so blood flows more freely, washing out impuri- 
ties, relieving soreness. The swelling often goes 
down within a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,’’ but it is most 
helpful in checking windgall, curb, bog spavin 
and other congestive troubles. Helps prevent 
them from becoming permanent afflictions. 
$2.50 a long-lasting bottle at all druggists or 
postpaid W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 














The Most From the Motor 


Size or Motor Size or WIRE 


aS Pe No. 12 
DMOTSEROWET . cee ces cess No. 10 
3 horsepower............. No. 8 


5 horsepower . 


For each 100 feet additional, increase 
the wire by one size. Extensions of more 
than 1,000 feet are not practical. 

The house itself should have a base- 
ment service circuit of No. 12 wire; one 
of No. 14 for all first-floor lighting 
and convenience outlets; one of No. 14 
for second-floor and attic service. In 
either house or barn a circuit of No. 
14 wire should never carry more than 
1,200 watts nor should it have more 
than 12 outlets. If more wattage is 
needed, add another circuit. Never use 
wire lighter than No. 14 for any circuit, 
as it is likely to overheat from resistance 
against an overload. 

If you have ever discussed barn-wiring 
with anyone, it is a gilt-edged bet that 
you have been told that the on/y way to 
do the job is to run the wires ¢hru rigid 
or flexible metal ducts. Not necessarily, 
says our friend Gallagher; non-metallic 
sheathed cable is more practical for 
farm use. 

As a final word before we get to the 
motor, don’t forget that a fuse of the 
proper size for the carrying capacity of 
the circuit is an absolute necessity 
to protect your wiring. It will not, how- 
ever, protect your motor except in ex- 
treme overloads. 


Morors come in three general types: 
split-phase, capacitor, and repulsion- 
induction. 

The inexpensive split-phase is satis- 
factory for equipment having such light 
starting requirements as washing ma- 
chines, emery wheels, fanning mills, 
grindstones, and so on. Automatic over- 
load control should be installed with the 
motor, 

The capacitor type is found in more 
general use; the cylindrical container. on 
top of the motor is the capacitor or con- 
denser which aids in giving greater start- 
ing power without causing excessive 
voltage drop or “light flicker.” This 
type will give satisfactory service on 
equipment imposing medium starting 
load such as water-pumps, cream-sepa- 
rators, concrete-mixers, and so on. 

Equipment starting under heavy load 
—deep-well pumps, refrigerator com- 
pressors, and so on—should be powered 
by the repulsion-induction motors. 

But irrespective of the type of motor 
required, an adequate, separate control 
in addition to circuit protection should 


be used with each motor of one-half 


horsepower and larger, to avoid danger 
of burnouts. Fuses are not always satis- 
factory, as a fuse having the same rating 
as the motor may “blow” due to a harm- 
less momentary overload. If a larger 
fuse is used to allow for the starting 
load and momentary overloads, it may 
not protect the motor in case of a pro- 
longed, small overload. For these rea- 
sons, controls employing the thermal 
type of overload protection usually are 
desirable. With this type, the motor 
overload protection comes into play 


{| Continued from page 15 | 


only when the temperature of the motor 
windings exceeds a safe value. But the 
important thing is: always use some 
type of overload protection. 

A few years ago the talk was all of 
big electric motors: five, seven, and even 
10 horsepower. Now the trend is toward 
three, two, one, and fractional horse- 
power sizes. With tractors coming into 
use universally, investment in a large 
motor for only a few days’ work each 
year—silo-filling or other special jobs— 
has not proved a paying proposition. 
Only where the work is heavy and where 
comparison against tractor or custom 
cost has proved it sound is the use of 
large motors advisable. 


For all-around farm use, the one 
fourth horsepower motor fits best. 
Weighing approximately 30 pounds, it 
can be shifted to power many pieces of 
equipment. And speaking of shifting! 
The photograph at top left, page 15, 
shows how to mount a motor—usually 
one-fourth horsepower—that can jump 
from one job to another in a moment. 
The only materials needed are a rounded 
mounting rail for one edge of the motor 
base, two bolts, and a pulley. The rail 
may be of hardwood—a piece of broom- 
stick handle—or of iron pipe. The rail 
is bolted thru two of the holes in the 
base; it is then dropped between two 
cleats on workbench, floor, or machine 
frame. The cleats should be so located 
that the motor will tip up slightly when 
belted to the driven machine. When this 
is done the weight of the motor auto- 
matically keeps the belt tight. The lower 
side of the belt in this case should be the 
pulling side to eliminate any tendency 
for the motor to climb the belt. 

The photograph top right on page 15 
shows an inexpensive truck that you 
can easily apply to a one- thru five- 
horsepower motor, the design depending 
upon the weight of the motor to keep 
the belt tight just as it did in the case 
of the cleated job. 

The front end of the truck is designed 
to pivot on a yoke fastened to the driven 
machine, using a belt just long enough 
to keep the opposite end of the truck’s 
platform from resting on the ground. 

With your motor so mounted, it is but 
the work of a minute to attach it to the 
driven machine. The motor is wheeled 
into position and a hinge pin is inserted 
which fastens the front end of the truck 
to the yoke on the driven machine. 
Either a fixed, one-piece, or a removable 
handle may be used. 

The third type of mounting shown on 
page 15, the simple base-and-hinge, is 
made up by attaching motor to a solid 
wood base to one end of which is fas- 
tened half a good hinge with removable 
pin. Half hinges are also fastened to the 
frames of other pieces of equipment to 


be powered, and the base and half hinge 


are hooked on as needed, the weight of 
the hinged motor keeping the belt 
pulling. 

So hooked up and so supplied with 
safe current, your portable electric mo- 
tor should keep humming along at work 
for many a year, really “another man” 
on the place and one who asks only to 
be shown the job and that it be tough. 














Sewage 
| Continued from page 14) 


lons, sufficient for a family of seven. The 
Farm Bureau of Jefferson County, Iowa, 
has purchased forms for these tanks, 
which are rented to members at $1 each. 

In planning a sewage system, no 
greater mistake can be made than to 
build a septic tank that is too small. Fig- 
ure on an average sewage flow of at 
east 25 gallons per person per day and 
provide a tank of sufficient size to per- 
mit all sewage to remain in it not less 
than 24 hours. Some authorities recom- 
mend a 72-hour retention period. In 
fact, there is good authority for con- 
struction of tanks of not less than 60 or 
even 70 gallons per person. If there is 
to be additional sewage added from the 
nilkhouse or other sources than the 
iwelling, additional space in the tank 
must be provided or trouble will follow. 
During this time the bacteria both in the 
scum on the top of the tank and also in 
the liquid portion are busily digesting or 
yreaking down solid material. 

To protect the bacteria upon which 
the tank depends for its value, the owner 
needs to observe a few simple precau- 
tions. For example, grease in large quan- 
tities will coat the floating solid matter, 
making it impossible for the bacteria to 
digest it. A grease trap between the 
house and the tank is therefore a neces- 
sity. It may be cleaned at regular inter- 
vals. Large quantities of lyes, soaps, and 
similar materials running into the sew- 
age tank will also reduce its rate of op- 
eration thru injury to the bacteria. This 
type of sewage may be run directly into 
the drain tile rather than thru the sep- 
tic tank. Thé increased use of water- 
softeners which must be flushed out oc- 
casionally is causing difficulty with sep- 
tic tanks. The flushing water, known asa 
salt-wash, is highly destructive to bac- 
terial action. It 1s harmless from a health 
standpoint, and may be discharged into 
a seepage tank of its own. 

The septic tank when in operation is 
always full. Consequently, any liquid 
that enters must displace a correspond- 
ing amount of liquid which flows into a 
tile drain leading to the filter beds. This 
liquid, from which practically all the 
solids have been removed, is known as 











“It's a 10—no, by golly—it’s a 20- 
dollar goldpiece!! | think we'd better 
operate after all, Doctor Howley!” 








“REMEMBER THE FUN 
WE HAD BEFORE THE 

OLD MAN BOUGHT THAT 
AMERICAN FENCE ?” 
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There is more U-S:‘S American 
Fence in use than any other brand. It 
must be good. Ask your American 
Fence dealer the reasons why. 





Here’s a post that is made to hold up under 
tough punishment—the American T Post. 
It’s built like a railroad rail. Strong enough 
for permanent fence—it drives so easily 
that many farmers use it for temporary 
fencing, too. 





U-S-S Barbed Wire is Look for this label when you buy roofing, fence, 
made with strong, sharp 
barbs. Galvanizing is 
evenly applied for pro- steel. It tells you that the steel is of the highest 


tection against rust. 


nails, corn cribs, barbed wire or anything made of 


quality—assures long service and full value. 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 























Recent reliable impartial surveys 
have proved average savings of 
over 5c per bushel for mechanical corn 
picker-huskers over hand picking and 
husking. Why don’t you save that kind 


of money on every bushel of corn you 
grow-—and make money in your neigh- 
bors’ fields by owning a husky, efficient 
Oliver Corn Master—by every com- 
parison, the picker buy of 1940, 


ENJOY THESE SEVEN MONEY-MAKING ADVANTAGES 


ONLY THE OLIVER CORN MASTER OFFERS YOU 
ALL OF THESE SEVEN SUPERIOR FEATURES 


1. Two-row pull-type—no tiresome dis- 
mounting from tractor to use it for 
other work. Unhitch and away you go. 
No sitting in midst of dangerous mov- 
ing parts or in cloud of dust and dirt 
thrown in your face from push-type 
picker ahead of you. 
Speedy picking in good 
weather, 2 rows at a time, 
gets corn at its best. 


2. Tubular Steel Backbone 
—Shock-proof, sag-proof, 
non-twisting — solid as a 
bridge—keeps all working 
parts in perfect alignment. 


3. Live, low-down gather- 
ing points—tapered puints 
extend inches ahead of 
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OLIVER 





lower end of snapping rolls, sweeping 
ground or even going into ground. 
Saves low ears missed by dead end 
roll type as well as gathering standing 
corn. 

4. Rubber tires—lighter draft, longer 
life, better traction at all 
times. Regular equipment— 
no extra cost. 

5. Running-in-oil drives— 
Steel and Pearlitic gears 
}fully enclosed — no dirt, 
dust, grit or water can 
get to them. Kept in align- 
ment. Operate in heavy- 
duty anti-friction ball and 
roller bearings. 

, high-speed cleaning fan—blows 
out dirt, silk and trash—regular equip- 
ment—no extra cost. 


7. Husking rolls—8 matched, fitted, and 
“run-in” at factory for truly superior 
husking. Rigid trough shake pan de- 
livers ears to rolls end-ways for maxi- 
mum husking efficiency. 


— USE THIS HANDY COUPON TODAY! 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. SF-8-40 


Please send me your free folders checked: 


0 Corn Master Picker-Husker 

DC Row Crop “70” Tractor 

0) New Plow Master Tractor Plow 
© Rubber Tire Spreader 





the “effluent.” It contains small amount 
of very fine suspended matter. Refe: 
ence to the drawings with this artick 
will indicate the general plan of movin; 
the sewage from the house thru the sey 
tic tank and on to the filter beds. Th 
purpose of the seepage area is to dispos 
of the effluent in a harmless and ino! 
fensive manner. The small amount of 
suspended matter in the effluent 
strained away as the liquid leaches int 
the soil thru the joints in the drain ti! 
of the filter bed. 

Drain tile should be 18 to 24 inches 
below the surface of the ground and, i: 
clay or non-porous soil, should be laid 
in trenches filled with coarse gravel or 
cinders. Use 4-inch tile with open joints 
A brick or flat stone under the joint and 
a piece of tarpaper or roofing over th: 
joint are desirable. Twenty feet of 4-inch 
tile is recommended per person in sand 
or porous soil, and 35 feet in clay or non 
porous’ soil. Laterals may be placed 4 
to 6 feet apart, depending upon the soil 
They should not exceed 30 feet in length. 
The tile connecting the tank with the 
absorption area should be sewer tile 
with joints cemented. The line from the 
house to the tank should have a drop 
of at least 44 inch to the foot, the lin 
from the tank to the filter bed not to 
exceed % inch to the foot. Lines in the 
absorption bed in extremely porous soils 
must never be laid in a grade steeper 
than 6 inches in 100 feet, and in heavier 
soils 2 inches in 100 feet is better. 

Simple as the construction and opera- 
tion of a septic tank appear, there are, 
after all, some exceptional conditions 
which increase the problems ordinaril; 
encountered. For example, in extremel\ 
level areas it may be impossible to wash 
in the basement unless a sump pump is 
installed to lift the wash water into the 
septic tank. In very cold climates tanks 
and tile must be buried deeper to prevent 
freezing. Ordinarily the liberal use of 
warm water will prevent any trouble of 
this kind. Other special circumstances, 
especially in reference to contamination, 
are numerous. They are not of sufficient 
excuse, however, to prevent anyone, no 
matter how or where located, from in- 
stalling a sewage-disposal plant that will 
set his mind at complete rest concerning 
possible contamination of water sup- 
plies. And only with an adequate dis- 
posal system can one enjoy to the fullest 
the blessings of running water in the 
home. 


Sweet Clover 
[ Continued from page 12 | 


companying increase of other crops, 
removes large amounts of potash from 
the soil, and unless it is present natural- 
ly in large quantities, the Illinois station 
recommends application in the form of 
straw, manure, or potash fertilizers. 
In sections where the lack of lime in 
small areas of the fields prevents an 
even stand of sweet clover, other plants 
will fill in the skips and add variety to 
the diet of feeding animals, thus lessen 
ing the danger of bloating. On soils that 
heave badly in winter, the grass roots 
tend to protect the sweet clover. I 
Wisconsin a mixture of 8 pounds of 
yellow-blossom sweet clover, 4 pounds 
alsike, and 4 pounds of timothy per acre 
makes a popular mixture which will 
average 2 to 3 tons per acre the first 
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THERES 4 Cee 
COLOSSEUM 


This marble amphitheatre 

in Rome, seating 80,000 

people, was one of the Seven 

Wonders of the Middle Ages >. 
and istodayaprincipal uo) 
attraction of tourists and 

students. 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


ROOFING 


“Tepe long experience, Ameri- 
can farmers have learned that they can 
rely on Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Roofings. For more than 50 years they 
have been buying this longer-wearing 
roofing because its superior zinc 
coating minimizes repair bills. Wheel- 
ing galvanizing is the result of genera- 
tions of experience. The Wheeling 
process of applying the zinc hot tothe 
metal produces a tight, long-lasting 
bond that offers maximum protection 
against the weather. This low-cost 
fire-safe roofing can save moneyforyou 
too. See your dealer for Wheeling 
Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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year and slightly less the second. The 
use of some alsike in a mixture insures 
some legume hay along with the timo- 
thy the second year when sweet clover 
or red clover has died. The alsike will 
also grow in spots too wet for other 
legumes. 

Improved strains are being announced 
from several experiment stations each 
year. A man who has not yet found a 
strain that exactly suits his conditions 
will do well to keep in touch with the 
crops departments at several neighbor- 
ing state experiment stations. For pas- 
ture purposes, Evergreen, a late bloom- 
ing variety produced at the Ohio sta- 
tion, is now popular as far west as Ne- 
braska. It remains green 1 to 3 weeks 
later in the fall of the second year than 
other strains. It does not set seed abun- 
dantly. Other outstanding varieties are 
Iowa Late White and Madrid White. In 
Missouri, the white-flowered biennial 
is generally the most useful, but the yel- 
low-flowered types make a better quali- 
ty of hay. 

Recently the objection to a coarse 
sweet-clover hay has been overcome by 
many farmers who have put the crop in 
their silo. With a preservative such as 
molasses or corn and cob meal, it pro- 
duces a palatable feed provided it is cut 
at the right time. With the great in- 
crease in interest in soil-conservation 
and -improvement, there can be no ques- 
tion about the important place sweet 
clover must continue to play in Mid- 
west farming. 


3 
os The Farmer Speaks 


“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,- 
000 farmers. It is conducted impartially by 
a national research organization, reported 
here without editorial bias and strictly as 
news.—Editors. 





lf Germany Wins, 
What About You? 


Wirn the wilting of the flower of 
France there have appeared groups of 
worried thinkers in these United States 
who look to the economic future with 
mistrust, to our own defenses with 
jaundiced eyes—and to their own still- 
sound hides as increasingly precious. 
They have cause. In a world of blitz- 
kriegs no one can tell accurately of to- 
morrow, but it is significant that farm- 
ers, the majority of whom have long 
depended upon their geographic isola- 
tion, have swung to the view that they 
have an immediate stake, both purse 
and personal. 


The Question: Suppose the United States 
does not go into the war, and Germany 
defeats England and France, do you think 
you, personally, would be affected by this 
German victory? If ‘‘yes,"’ in what way? 


The Answer: Total Mid- Other 
farm- west farm- 
ers farm- ers 
voting ers 
1.1 would be af- 
fected economic- 
ally 30% 20% 31% 





ry Chee 
GIBRALTAR 


Controlled since 1704 by the 
British, this guardian to the 
western entrance of the 
Mediterranean is one of the 
most strongly fortified points 
in the world. 
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FARM FENCE 


‘Tee FACT that Wheeling fence is 
made of genuine COP-R-LOY has 
proved good news to thousands of 
farmers. They havediscovered thatthis 
tougher metal, originated by Wheel- 
ing, has greater resistance to rust and 
corrosion and adds years of service to 
farm fence. Wheeling’s longer lasting 
armor of protective zinc is another 
money saving feature users appreciate. 
The galvanizing on Wheeling fence is 
applied by Wheeling’s hot process, 
producing a uniform coating of pure 
zinc with zinc iron alloy next to anda 
part of the metal and pure zinc to the 
weather. Every roll of Wheeling fence 
is backed bya signed and written guar- 
antee of quality and satisfaction. Your 
Wheeling dealer has it in all styles. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
‘Wheeling, West Virginia 

















IT’S MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 
Wheeling 
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HARD AND IS 


A GOOD HUSBAND. BUT HIS PERSPIRATION 
FROM HEAT AND WORK USED TO 

















MEETINGS LOOKING MORE AND MORE HURT, 
AND FINALLY SAID HE GUESSED HED DROP OUT, 
| KNEW IT WAS TIME TO DO SOMETHING 








WHEN HE CAME HOME FROM LODGE | 1 KNEW IT WOULD HURT HIS FEELINGS IF | 


SPOKE ABOUT "B.O..— SO | WRAPPED A LIFEBUOY 
ADVERTISEMENT AROUND A CAKE OF LIFEBUOY 
«+2AND PUT IT IN THE SOAP-DISH 











| 
THE ADVERTISEMENT | HAD CHOSEN 

MADE IT VERY CLEAR THAT LIFEBUOY IN 
YOUR DAILY BATH PREVENTS "B.O." 














HEARD JOHN WHISTLING AND SPLASHING, AND 
FINALLY HE CALLED: “SAY, MARY! WHAT A SOAP! 
SURE IS ZIPPY AND REFRESHING! 

MOST LATHER | EVER SAW!” 








Lifebuoy Contains an Exclusive 
DEODORIZING Ingredient... 


OU’RE bound to need reliable protecti 


“B.O.” in hot weather. Because work and heat 
OO.” 


cause a lot of perspiration leading to “B 


Lifebuoy in your daily bath prevents “B.O.” Life- 
buoy has an exclusive deodorizing ingredient .. . 
de to pre- 


it’s the only popular soap especially ma 
vent “B.O.” Chases barnyard 
odors, too. Lifebuoy’s creamy 
lather is purifying, refresh- 
ing—abundant in hard or soft 
water. More folks use Life- 
buoy for their bath than any \ 

other soap. Get it today! ia 


LIFEBUOY H 


Its crisp odor goes in a Jiffy 









on against 








1 HEARD NOTHING MORE ABOUT 
JOHN'S LEAVING THE LODGE. 
HE'S CHAIRMAN OF THE MEMBER- 
SHIP COMMITTEE, NOW. LALWAYS 
USE LIFEBUOY, TOO 


EALTH SOAP 


_Its Protection lasts and lasts 











2. We would be at 


tacked by Ger- 


many ' . 19 18 21 
3. Our liberties 
would be threat- 
ened - 2 I } 
4. All others 7 6 % 
Total “Yes” 58 54 63 
Total “‘No” 17 18 16 
“Don’t know” 16 18 13 
No answer. . 9 10 8 
100% 100% 100% 


THE CASE FOR YOUTH. Last summer 
“The Farmer Speaks” asked its adult 
respondents their opinions on modern 
youth as compared to the boys and girls 
they were; they weren't flattering, at 
least on the question of morals. And 
this summer’s question shows a drop of 
one percent in the ranks of the minority 
who saw an improvement in morals last 
year! But credit runs high for youth’s 
improved knowledge, physical fitness, 
initiative, and courage in the world 
the older generation has left to them 


The Question: In which of the following re- 
spects do you think boys and girls in their 
teens have improved since you were their 
age? (Respondents were asked to select 
one or more of the following statement: 
from a card supplied them. ) 


The Answer: Total Mid- Other 
tfarm- west farm 
ers ftarm-_ ers 


voting ers 
I. Knowledge of 
the world they 


live in 74% 79% 68% 
2. Physical fitness. 40 44 36 
3. Initiative and 

courage 26 25 24 
4. Moral standards 

and ideals 15 19 11 
5. Honesty and de- 

pendability 12 14 i 
6.Haven’t im 

proved at all ic 9 12 


* 


*Percentages will not add to 100 becaus« 
respondents made more than one se 
lection. 


OH, THE DONKEY AND THE ELEPHANT! 


With conventions upon us as we go 
skittling to press, “The Farmer Speaks” 
this month ceases its probing proba 
bilities of candidates, comes out with 
the bold, blunt question of parties n« 
matter what the company they keep. 


The Question: Would you prefer to see the 
Democrats or the Republicans win the 
Presidential election this year? 


The Answer: Total Mid- Other 
farm- west farm- 
ers farm-_ ers 
voting ers 
for ‘ 
either 
party 
Democrats 57% 49% 65% 
Republicans 43 51 35 


Undecided were 16 percent of the tota 
respondents for the country, 18 percent 
of the Midwesterners, and 14 percent of 
other farmers. Therein lie the hopes of 





each party, and a slim margin it 1s. 
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Now we have dude farms! Dude 


ranches have long been a paying 
business, and there’s every reason 
to believe that similar success can be 
expected of farms that are opened 
to paying guests from the city. For 
the second year one railroad is of- 
fering all-expense farm vacations in 
Illinois, giving the city dweller the 
opportunity to satisfy nostalgic 
longings for farm life. 

But to the man or woman who 
was “‘born down on the farm” and 
hasn’t been back since, the old place 
probably won’t be the same. Few 
city people realize the changes that 
have taken place out on the R. F. D. 
routes and should be prepared to be 
disillusioned. 

The family who contemplates a 
venture into dude farming might 
consider disconnecting the electric- 
ity and the water system in order 
to live down to their guests’ ex- 
pectations. 


* © Something happened in Iowa 
this summer that we'd like to see 
carried out on a large scale. 
Five New York City girls visited 
that state to learn about farm life. 
They attended the annual 4-H Girls’ 
convention at Iowa State College, 
then each went home with an Iowa 
girl for a week’s visit to find out 
more about how farmers live. The 
visit to Iowa was part of their train- 
ing at Lincoln High School, where 
students learn about other people 
by going to see them. Mrs. Edith 
Barker, Iowa 4-H Girls’ leader, is 
responsible for this splendid idea 
promoting farm-city relationships. 
To be educated, an individual 
must necessarily have a fair knowl- 





SUCCESSFUL 


Dawn danced up thru the corn rows 
with tassels in her hair, 


She crossed the sleepy farmyard 
and flung a magic there; 


Up to the sober silo 
she flung a golden cap, 


She touched the tank and left it 


with amber in its lap. 
She peeped into the kitchen. 
She cried, ‘See what | bring! 


A new, new day, a shiny day. 
Sing! Sing, my dear, oh, sing!" 


—Fannie R. Buchanan 


edge of farm people and farm life. 
Agriculture is too closely tied up 
with the welfare of our nation not to 
have its social and economic aspects 
studied by other groups. 

This fall, five lowa girls will re- 
turn the visit and spend a week in 
the homes of the New York City 
girls. 
®® Did you know that a woman 
invented the ice-cream freezer? 
That was about 100 years ago (au- 
thorities won’t agree on the exact 
date), and what a momentous dis- 
covery it must have been. 

The other day I sat by and 
watched a friend make smooth, de- 
licious ice cream in less than an 
hour! She quickly made the cream 
mixture, poured it into a freezer, 





DEPARTMENT 


OS alee 


Midsummer Morning 


and turned the crank for on/y five 
minutes. Then she packed and set 
it aside to ripen for 30 minutes. 
And it was ready to eat. 

I couldn’t help comparing her 
modern, compact freezer with the 
old-fashioned one we used to have 
that meant ice-cream making was a 
good half day’s job. We placed it on 
the back porch where it squeaked, 
squealed, and dribbled salty water 
while members of the family took 
turns at the crank. Remember? 


@®@ We'd like to go on record as 
advocating calling a color a name 
that would give us an idea of the 
color it’s supposed to be. 

Every manufacturer likes to pro- 
mote a new color every season and 
each will have a different name for 
the same color. When the seasons 
change, the names of the colors are 
changed, too, which makes it very 
confusing to many of us, whether 
we're buying lipstick or hose or try- 
ing to get a piece of material to 
match a dress we bought last spring. 

Why not let Nature help? Her 
colors are constantly changing, but 
we know exactly what color we 
mean when we say goldenrod or 
grass green. 

It’s fun to look around the farm 
and consider the sales appeal of such 
names as barn red, clover red; su- 
mac red, or even the red of turkey 
wattles. There’s carrot-top green, 
June-corn green, ripe wheat, flax 
blue, the creamy white of alsike 
clover, and Guernsey fawn—the list 
is endless. But who can accurately 
name the colors in the fields? The 
color of fresh corn silks in August, 
for example, or under-ripe wheat? 
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EW ideas for hot-weather des- 
serts—we’re all in the market for 
them. Not that it’s hard to find des- 
serts that will please the family! 
The real problem comes in thinking 
of things we ourselves will find easy 
and interesting to make during those 
not-long-enough and far-too-busy 
days of midsummer—desserts that 
we can put together early and tuck 
into the refrigerator practically ready 
for the table. 

Let’s concentrate first on those 
prepared with no cooking at all, or 
with a brief, top-of-stove heating. 
“All-ready desserts,” I call them! 

Summer, winter, spring, or fall, 
one of our family favorites is Pine- 
apple Cream, a recipe that grew, as 
so many good recipes do, out of what 
happened to be in the cupboat ‘d at 
the time. It’s one the children tke: 


Yq cup unsweetened 11 tablespoons 
pineapple juice lemon juice 

Yq pound marsh- 1 cup heavy cream, 
mallows, quar- whipped 
tered Yq cup shredded 

Few grains salt coconut 


Combine fruit juices, marshmallows, 
and salt in top of double boiler, and 
heat over hot water, stirring occasion- 
ally, until the marshmallows are melted. 


Summery 
Desserts 


By Anne Gordon 


Remove from heat, fill lower part 
of double boiler with cold water, and 
cool until mixture is fairly thick. Beat 
with a rotary beater until fluffy. Fold 
in whipped cream and pour into serv- 
ing dishes. Garnish with whole berries 
or bits of pineapple, if on hand, and 
sprinkle with coconut. Chill until firm. 
Serves 6. This dessert is not molded. 


“Top-ofts” I like to serve when 
the thermometer runs high are the 
packaged puddings and other milk- 
made desserts featuring rennet, 
tapioca, or rice. They are nourish- 
ing and cooling, and have that 
light touch so pleasant in warm 
weather. I make the packaged pud- 
dings, rennet-custards, and tapiocas 


This cake is made by turning raspberry whip into a mold lined with slices of plain cake 
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according to rule, then fix them up 
according to fancy. Sometimes | 
pour vanilla or tapioca pudding over 
sliced-and-sugared oranges, peaches, 
or berries; sometimes I sprinkle 
crushed peppermint candy over the 
whipped-cream topping of a choco- 
late pudding or a gelatin dessert. 
As for rice, here is my favorite des- 
sert made with that staple—Orange- 
Rice Pudding: 


Ye cup uncooked 4 cup sugar 
rice 34 cup heavy cream, 
2 cups milk whipped 
2 teaspoons grated 1 cup orange seg- 
orange rind ments 
Few grains salt 


Combine well-washed rice with milk, 
grated orange rind, salt, and sugar, and 
cook in top of double boiler about an 
hour, or until rice is very tender. Pour in- 
to molds, cool, and serve topped with 
whipped cream which has been sweet 
ened and flavored with a little grated 
orange rind. Garnish with orange seg 
ments or slices. Serves 6. 


For a different tapioca—one made 
without milk this time—try Butter- 
scotch Tapioca: 


1% cup quick-cook- 11% cups boiling 
ing tapioca water 
34, cup brown sugar, 1 tablespoon butter 
firmly packed 1 teaspoon vanilla 
V4 teaspoon salt 1 cup heavy cream, 
whipped 


Mix tapioca, sugar, salt, water, and 
butter; cook in top of double boiler 15 
minutes, or until tapioca is clear. Chill 
add vanilla; fold in whipped cream. 
Serves 6. 


An old dessert well worth reviving 
to put the crowning touch on any 
special-occasion summer dinner is 
Paradise Pudding: 

12 maraschino cher- 


ries, coarsely 
chopped 


1 package lemon- 
flavored gelatin 

1/4 teaspoon salt 

2 cups hot water 6 macaroons or plain 

Vo cup blanched cookies, crumbled 
almonds, coarsely 1 cup heavy cream, 
chopped whipped 

12 marshmallows, 
cut small 


Dissolve gelatin and salt in hot water. 
Chill until mixture begins to thicken 
slightly, then beat with rotary beater 
until light and fluffy. Add other ingre- 
dients, folding [Continued on page 55 
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Wouldn't the men stand up and 
cheer if you served them a 
tempting dish of salad eggs for 
a midafternoon lunch in the 
field—with bread and butter 
and cold milk! Good at a pic- 
nic, too. Recipe in this issue 







CHICKEN A LA GOLDEN —Mrs. V. W. M., Mich. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cook ncodles in chicken stock 
to which have been added the 
onions, salt, celery salt. When 
tender, add chicken. Blend but- 
1 tablespoon celery salt ter and flour in saucepan. (If 
4 quarts diced, cooked chickens are quite fat, skim 1 

chicken cup fat from top of broth be- 
1 cup butter or chicken fat fore adding seasonings and 
1 cup flour noodles, and use in place of but- 
1 quart milk ter.) Add milk; cook until 
6 egg yolks, beaten slightly smooth and thick, stirring con- 
1 cup minced parsley stantly. Add to chicken and 

noodle mixture. Add egg yolks 
ind cook 1 minute longer. Remove from heat. Serve garnished 
with minced parsley. Serves 50. 


12 cups egg noodles 

11% gallons chicken broth 
4 cups chopped onions 

3 tablespoons salt 


For good foods from readers. Tested in 
Successful Farming’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ir IS a problem to decide how to prepare favorite 
foods differently. Let these recipes give you some ideas. 
With eggs and chickens so plentiful, try Chicken a la 
Golden. You'll like it with crisp-fried cucumbers. 


REFRIGERATOR BRAN ROLLS —Mrs. J. C. B., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitcher 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm 
water. Pour boiling water over 
bran and sugar; cool. Add lard, 
eggs, yeast, salt, and flour, add- 
ing four % cup at a time, and 
beating well. Put the last cup 
of flour on the board and knead 
the dough. It will be quite soft. 
Place in a bowl, grease the top 
of dough, and cover. Place in 
refrigerator. The next day, roll out dough to about 44 inch in 
thickness. Cut with a round cutter, spread with melted butter, 
and fold in the center, to make Parker House Rolls. Place in 
greased pans; let rise until double in bulk. Bake in a hot oven 
(400°) 20 minutes. Makes 344 dozen rolls. 


2 packages granular yeast 
¥%, cup lukewarm water 
14 cups boiling water 

1 cup all-bran 

¥%, cup sugar — 

1 cup lard 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 teaspoon salt 

6 cups flour 





SALAD EGGS —M. O. M., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cut eggs in halves. Remove 
yolks and mash. Add butter, 
cream, cayenne, salt, mustard, 
and vinegar; mix well. Refill 
egg cavities and arrange on bed 
of lettuce or water cress. Gar- 
nish with radish roses or fresh 
green onions. Serves 6. 


6 hard-cooked eggs 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 tablespoon cream 

/g teaspoon cayenne 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon prepared mustard 
1 teaspoon vinegar 

Lettuce or water cress 





FRIED CUCUMBERS —Mrs. M. D., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 large cucumbers Peel and slice cucumbers 
2 eggs, beaten lengthwise; soak in salted water 
3, cup corn meal 2 hours. Dip each slice in beaten 
4 tablespoons fat eggs and roll in corn meal. Fry 
in hot fat until a golden brown 

on both sides. Serve with baked chicken, a tossed salad, hard 
rolls, milk, iced tea or coffee, and ice cream. Serves 6 to 8. 
| Continued on page 54 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 


1. Here’s a good place to store the oily 
dust cloth or mop (minus the handle). 
It fits neatly in the corner of a closet. 
Made of enameled steel; black, green, 
ivory, or blue; 11% inches by 6 inches; 
25 and 35 cents. (Patent Novelty Co., 
Fulton, Illinois.) 


2. When Mother or Daughter goes out 
to the garden, she can pull out of her 
pocket (if it’s a good-sized one) a cotton 
bonnet that’s big enough to protect her 
from the sun. The fine, springy wire in 
the brim makes it possible to fold the 
20-inch brim to a flat,9)4-inch disk with 
just a twist and a bend! Perky little 
number, isn’t it? It’s a joy to pack. 
Comes in a variety of colors and pat- 
terns; 50 cents. Fine for beach wear, too. 
(“Sunbrette,” I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


3. This little gadget is bigger than it 
looks—bigger in activity, we mean. It’s 
a 7-in-1 tool, and here’s what it does: 
opens cans and bottles, unscrews or 
tightens bottle caps, twists a pouring 
lip on a can, hammers, cuts thru paper 
labels and bottle-cap seals, pries open 
lids, and acts as a screw driver when nec- 
essary! Handy little thing to have in the 
kitchen! Made of nickel-finished steel; 
only 25 cents. (Barcalo Mfg. Co.,Buffa- 
lo, New York.) 


4. A good way to store purses, gloves, 
scarves, even hose—when drawer space 
is limited—is to make the coat hanger 
serve a double purpose, says Mrs. M. 
C. Y., Kansas. Cut cretonne or other 
material the length of the hanger and 
about 12 inches wide. Hem and fold one 
end of material to within 1% inches of 
other end; stitch up two sides. And, it 
you like, stitch thru the “bag” to make 
compartments. Then fold loose end ot 
material over end of hanger and sew 
on. Hang where convenient. 


5. Mrs. W. R. L., Michigan, says she 
finds a screen-door spring the handiest 
thing ever for keeping her lids in place. 
Fastened to the wall at the right of the 
range, or inside the cabinet door, the 
lids slip behind it easily, are removed 
just as easily without disturbing others. 


6. To accommodate four pies in the 
space usually occupied by one, Mrs. J. 
C. B., Iowa, made a series of pie shelves. 
The top shelf is a square of plywood one 
inch larger than her pie plates. To the 
ends of this are fastened two “legs” of 
crate lumber long enough to allow space 
for a high, fluffy meringue. Each shelf is 
made 1% inches wider than the preced- 
ing one so the first rests on the top edges 
of the second, and so on. When not in 
use, the shelves nest together. 


¢ ¢ Wax all painted or varnished sur- 
faces where there is an unusual amount 

















of wear, such as window sills, kitchen 
chairs, around doorknobs and light 
switches, advises Mrs. W. L. E., Min- 
nesota. They will remain fresh-looking 
longer, and be easier to clean. 


¢ ¢ When hot applications are needed, 
a speedy means of handling the hot 
cloths without burning the hands, sug- 
gests Mrs. W. E., Iowa, is to place them 
in a potato-ricer, then into scalding wa- 
ter. They can be quickly squeezed out. 


¢ ¢ Need an extra bin for vegetables in 
your kitchen? Mrs. H. J., Pennsylvania, 
tells us to nail sturdy legs to the bot- 
toms of three large wooden cheese boxes, 
then arrange one box above the other; 
fasten together. Paint; and there you 
have an attractive, three-shelf bin. 


¢ ¢ Turn a colander over fish or meat 
while it is frying. The small holes permit 
steam to escape, but the grease cannot 
spatter, says Mrs. J. B., Iowa. 


¢ ¢ Mrs. L. S., Ohio, doesn’t tie threads 
when sewing plain seams. She stitches 
to the edge of the material, then, without 
removing the needle, turns the material 
and stitches back about an inch. Are 
you, too, forever losing needles in the 
bottom of your workbasket? Mrs. O. P., 
Oklahoma, keeps her needles in empty 
glass pill vials—one for each size needle. 


4 ¢ A “foot case,” as Mrs. O. E. C., 
Oregon, calls it, is a grand idea. She pur- 
chased an inexpensive overnight case in 
which she put all colors of shoe polish 
needed, extra shoe laces, shoe brush, and 
small cloths for polishing. In a small box 
inside the case, she has several aids for 
the care of the feet: scissors, emery 
boards, foot powder, and so on. The 
case is kept in a central closet—obtain- 


able by ail. 


¢ ¢ J. C., Nebraska, keeps extra but- 
tons in a square of cloth tied at each end 
with cords drawn thru rings. When cords 
are pulled together, she has a button 
bag which can be hung up, but which 
opens flat to show contents completely. 


¢ #@ Always punch a hole in the bot- 
tom of tin cans before discarding them, 
admonishes M. S., Arkansas. This allows 
water to flow out, destroying a breeding 
place for mosquitoes. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
useful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor. 
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1997. Sentimental and pretty. Princesse lines 
are topped by a square neckline that is ruffle- 
trimmed with a ribbon running thru. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 4°% 
yards 35-inch material. 


430. Classic in its simplicity, yet alive with new 
details—bloused top, a pair of patch pockets, front 
and back yoke, long bishop or short sleeves. De- 
signed for sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 48. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires 354 yards 35-inch material. 


1995. For all-round sports—fitted shorts and 
blouse; flared, pocketed skirt. Designed for sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 214 yards 
35-inch material for blouse; 1 yards 35-inch ma- 
terial for shorts; 134 yards 54-inch material for 
skirt. The large patch pockets are very smart. 


1993. This was inspired by one of Vivien Leigh’s 
‘Scarlett O’Hara” dresses in Gone With the Wind 
a Selznick International Picture produced by 
David O. Selznick, released by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Designed for sizes 12 to 18, 30 to 36. Size 
16 (34) requires 54% yards 35-inch material for 
dress; 4% yards 35-inch material for petticoat. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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In early morning Mrs. Schroeder goes to the garden to pick 


peas. ‘No loitering today; Success Secret Number One in 
the vegetable-freezing business is quick work from garden to locker” 





Paper containers, Cellophane-lined boxes, heavy, large-mouthed 
glass jars, or tin cans are used for packing. Containers with peas 
for dry-pack are filled to the lid, but wet-pack requires a !/-inch- 
space allowance for brine freezing expansion, Professor Burk says 
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Back on her cool, screened porch she hulls the peas. They 
are washed, then preheated 5 to 10 minutes in lukewarm 
water (not hot) to keep them from cooling blanching wate 





Lids are placed on the containers; the words ‘Peas, Herman 
Schroeder,” the date, and ‘Locker No. 129” are written 
in wax crayon on the lid of each container. Locker attendant 
puts them in a “sharp freeze"’ in locker's 10-below-zero room 
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A deep-fat fryer holds boiling water for blanching. Peas 
of a larger variety require about 1!/ minutes; over-blanching 
destroys their taste and color, so she watches the clock closely 


After a quick freeze the peas 

are placed in the zero-degree are placed either in the freezing 
locker where they're kept with other or the cold-storage compartment of 
frozen foods until wanted for meals the refrigerator, ready for cooking 





Goes in Locker 


ae is a step-by-step story of the 


preparation of new peas for locker stor- 
age. Mrs. Herman Schroeder of Payne 
County, Oklahoma, takes us with her 
thru each important process from picking 
the peas to their appearance on the fami- 
ly dinner table. 

As many homemakers do, Mrs. Schroe- 
der went to her state agricultural college 
for information about freezing vegetables 
and fruits. She obtained many suggestions 
from Horticulturist E. F. Burk of Okla- 
homa State College, who helped with the 
arrangements for the photographs on 
these pages. 

Preparation for freezing of foods must 
be done quickly to insure a successful 
product. The peas are hulled just as soon 
as they are picked. Before being blanched, 
they are preheated in lukewarm water to 








Home from the locker, the peas 


keep from lowering the temperature of 
the blanching water. 

To obtain uniform blanching the con- 
tainer (a deep-fat fryer is an excellent 
one) is given a slight rotary motion while 
being held in boiling water. Large peas 
require about 1% minutes for blanching. 

To dry-pack or wet-pack, that’s the 
question! Some like a dry-pack and some 
like a brine, as both methods have their 
advantages. The Schroeders have used 
the wet-pack process with satisfactory 
results. After blanching, the peas are 
packed in boxes and covered with a 2-per 
cent brine (1 teaspoon salt to 1 cup water), 
allowing \% inch for expansion in freezing. 

The prepared peas should be taken to 
the locker plant just as soon as they are 
packed in containers. (Filled packs should 
be placed in the [ Continued on page 











A blanched pea is crushed, dropped into a small quantity 
of hydrogen peroxide. No bubbles arise to indicate presence 
of oxygen that might cause spoilage, so peas are quickly cooled 


Um-m! These taste just like fresh peas. Mrs. 
Schroeder watches the clock when she cocks frozen 


peas, for they cook in half the time it takes to cook fresh 
foods. Wet-packed peas should be cooked in their brine 
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Clowns, wild animals, easy- Ff 
to-make eats, and circus stunts 


insure fun for every one of us vy can et 


By Ethel Pearl Sims 
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Animals, tent place cards, and cake wagon pulled by cooky ponies decorate the table 


|: YOU want your next party 
to be different, make it a circus. 
Recently I used the circus motif 
for my bridge club, but it could 
easily be adapted for a children’s 
party, 4-H get-together, mother- 
daughter banquet, or almost any 
meeting of grownups for fun. 
For tallies I cut out clowns and 
typed in the words “Table” and 
“Couple,” making lines for the 
scores. I chose bright-colored con- 
struction paper and used a differ- 
ent color be each table. The 
clowns were decorated with oil 
paints to make spots and a con- 
trasting ruffled collar on the suit. 
Instead of passing the tallies, I 
pinned them to the curtains and 
walls of different rooms, and the 
guests had to look for them. 
The dessert represented a cir- 
cus wagon drawn by two animal 
crackers arranged in pairs and 
hitched together by a toothpick. 
(If you want larger animals to 
draw the wagon, cut prancing 
ponies from a cardboard pattern 
or cut them from sugar-cooky 
dough and decorate their harness 
with butter frosting.) A slender, 
junior-sized stick of candy was 
the wagon tongue. Four gum- 
drops with a slice cut off the top 
side served as flat wheels of the 
wagon, which were fastened to- 
gether with small stick candy. 
The circus wagon was a piece 
of cake piled with frosting or 


whipped cream, resting on the 
candy axles. Into this topping I 
stuck animal crackers. 

In the center of each table I 
placed animal cutouts mounted 
on pasteboard. I had a yellow gi- 
rafte, an orange-colored zebra, a 
bright-blue camel, and a red bear. 
One can obtain attractive animal 
toys and cutout books at dime 
stores. 


ve found that a banquet based 
on the circus theme creates a lot 
of fun with little work for the com- 
mittees. We used the clowns for 
favors and included a copy of the 
program and menu. These were 
mimeographed on white paper 
before they were cut out in the 
clown pattern. The heads were 
clipped together with the colored 
paper on the outside. 

Balloons made this a colorful 
banquet with very little other 
decoration. They were filled with 
gas and attached to sticks. We 
used them in many places thru- 
out the room. Bunches of balloons 
were attached to light fixtures, to 
window tops, and above the doors. 
We tried to locate them in the 
breeze, and electric fans were used 
to create more motion. Balloons 
having sticks of various lengths 
were placed in tall vases on the 
tables. A balloon was fastened to 
the back of every chair at the 
banquet table. If a more elaborate 














affair is desired the tables could be ar- 
ranged in a circle with a canopy made 
of streamers. 

The toastmaster was the “barker”; 
the beginning or the growth of our or- 
ganization was listed as ““Dog and Pony 
Circus Days”; our big achievement was 
the “Cardiff Giant’’; and our publicity 
secretary was “the advance agent.” The 
head of the group or the main speaker 
was “the strong man.” Future plans or 
forecasts, of course, were given by “the 
fortune teller.” Your committee will find 
other terms to fit its program. 

The stunts can be elavorate or simple. 
There may be side shows, fortune tellers, 
clowns, and dancing. We used a rope- 
jumper as part of a flying trapeze stunt. 
Men’s long winter underwear was used 
for the ballet dancers’ costumes. 

The menu should follow the circus 
idea. We served the following: “Pink 
Lemonade,” cocktail; “Hot Dog Special 
with Trimmings,” meat and potatoes; 
“Java,” coffee; “Ladies’ Delight,” salad; 
and “Children’s Paradise,” ice cream. 

At each plate the bust of a clown cov- 
ered the small mound of salad. The head 
was a marshmallow with features of 
dried fruit. A flat, circular gumdrop 
made the cap. The rind of half a large 
orange with small gumdrops glued on for 
buttons formed the clown suit. All parts 
were fastened together with toothpicks. 
These made a most attractive table. 

Place cards were made of brown paper 
folded to make a tent. It hid the nuts, 
which were placed on a circular piece of 
stiff cardboard. To add color, tiny tri- 
angular flags made from construction 
paper of various hues were pasted to 
toothpicks which were placed thru the 
peak of the tents. The flags bore the 
nitials of our organization. These nut 
cups were made quickly and at no ex- 
pense. Larger tents and animal toys 
were used for centerpieces of the banquet 
table. If additional favors are desired, 
small animals may be fashioned from 
pipe cleaners. 

Whether banquet or party, no other 
theme is more usable and adaptable 
than a circus, which puts all present in 
a jovial mood. 











“For your bazaar, eh, Reverend? Say, 
with this little gadget, you can send 
‘em all home without their shirts!" 








You may work like a beaver on your washings and sti// have tattle-tale gray! 
To get rid of that drab, dingy look, you need a soap that washes out deep-down dirt 
as well as the surface kind. You need Fels-Naptha Soap—golden bar or golden 
chips. And here’s the reason why... 





You get two willing workers in Fels-Naptha—richer go/den soap teamed with 
gentle dirt-loosening naptha. Two busy hustlers that speed out every last speck of 
dirt and make clothes dazzling white, sweetly fragrant. Enjoy this extra help both 
ways. Use Fels-Naptha Soap for all bar-soap jobs. Use Fels-Naptha Soap Chips for 
all box-soap jobs. These golden flakes pep up washing machines like magic—be- 
cause they’re HUSKIER—not puffed up with air like flimsy powders! No sneezy 
dust to bother you. And you get the grandest suds ever because they now hold a 
marvelous new suds-builder. Ask your grocer today for Fels-Naptha Soap— golden 
bar or golden chips—and put an end to tattle-tale gray in your house! 


Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” | 
with Fels-Naptha—BAR or CHIPS 


Wherever you use bar-soap, use Fels-Naptha Soap 





Wherever you use box-soap, use Fels-Naptha Soap Chips 


COPR. 1940, FELS & CO. 
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2 sure you’re training your young 
daughter in the paths of righteous- 
ness, but how about the paths of 
beauty? 

From what you have seen of life 
in your own span of years, you’ve 
probably discovered what a help an 
attractive appearance can be. You 
may not want your daughter to be a 
dazzling beauty, but neither do you 
want her to be homely. You want 
her to be just a nice, normal girl 
with a clear skin, soft, glossy hair, 
sparkling eyes, normal weight, and 
a pleasing personality. 

But will she attain all these things 
accidentally? Probably not. So no 
matter how young she may be, you 
should train her in habits of cleanli- 
ness and good grooming that will 
help her attractiveness all thru her 
life and perhaps enable her to skip 
the awkward age. While you’ re train- 
ing her to take pride in her appear- 
ance, don’t forget that the example 
you set her will undoubtedly influ- 
ence her more than hours of talking. 

First, of course, comes cleanliness. 
Teach her that it’s fun to keep her 
person clean and fresh. Pretty towels 
of her own, small bars of soap, or 
gold stars on a chart for her daily 
bath all help. 

\ nice-smelling, soothing lotion or 
cream for hands and face, when 
harsh winter winds or strong sum- 
mer sun have made her skin chapped 
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or dry, is a delight for a little girl 
to use, and will help to form the 
basis of a lovely skin later. And 
don’t forget the knees and elbows 
that need constant attention to be 
kept from getting rough. As she 
grows into the teen age, perhaps she 
will have learned habits of skin 
cleanliness and care so that her skin 
will be free from the eruptions that 
plague the life of many a teen-ager. 
So many of the unattractive adult 
complexions we see today can trace 
their trouble directly to lack of 
proper cleansing at an early age! 


No MATTER whether her hair is 
curly or straight, it can be arranged 
in a simple, becoming style. Just be- 
cause a child’s hair is straight, don’t 
let her grow up neglecting the im- 
portance of its care. Permanents for 
the young child? Personally, I think 
they remove all the charm and in- 
nocence from a child’s appearance, 
but if she has an actual inferiority 
complex from her straight locks, per- 
haps a soft end-curl would help. 

A pretty hairbrush will induce her 
to brush her locks, and it’s one of the 
most important beauty habits a 
child could form. Regular nightly 
brushing, plus frequent shampoos, 
will help to insure beautiful, healthy 
hair when she grows up. 

Tiny teeth need to be kept scru- 
pulously clean, and twice-daily 


fist 


IN 
BEAUTY 


Beauty habits for the 
toddler? Of course! She'll 


be everlastingly grateful 


By Maxine Schweiker 


cleaning with a small piece of gauze 
wrapped around a finger will accus- 
tom her to a brush when she’s old 
enough to use it herself. See a dentist 
twice a year about her teeth, so that 
any straightening car? be done early. 


GRIMY hands are an expected 
sight among children—and so are 
dirty fingernails. A small manicure 
set, perhaps with a colorless polish, 
will help her take an interest in her 
nails and keep them neat and clean. 
Every little girl in the family will 
take greater pride in her personal 
possessions if she has a comb and 
brush all her own. Have different- 
colored ones for each, or write the 
girls’ names on the sets in ink and 
cover with Scotch tape, so they’re 
easily identified. 

The sooner you can teach your 
daughter to hang up her clothes, in- 
stead of parking them on a chair or 
floor, the better dressed she’ll be. 
When she grows up, keeping her 
clothes neat—hanging them up to 
keep them in shape—will come easy 
to her. As my mother used to say: 
“Half tke life of clothes is in taking 
care of them.”” When your daughter 
grows up to be a lovely, attractive 
girl, her poise unmarred by skin de 
fects, unattractive hair, or untidy 
personal habits, she will thank you 
for having trained her footsteps into 
the paths of beauty and grooming. 
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By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


Learning to Dress. To make it easier for 
my child to dress himself—when he was 
just learning—I pasted pictures of iden- 
tification on the outside of each drawer 
so that he could tell just what was where 
without calling for my help.—Mrs. W. 
F., Caledonia, Mich. 


Regularity Is Essential. Our active, healthy 
three-year-old became constipated after 
a short illness, yet a light laxative was 
sufficient. As this condition existed 
about a month, I feared it might become 
chronic and watched him quite closely. 
I decided the intense desire to play, 
coupled with a strong will, overruled 
necessity. Each morning I offered him a 
drink of water and delayed his break- 
fast at least a half hour when possible. 
Then at a regular time, I insisted that 
he stop for his duty. In a short time he 
was back to normal.—Mrs. S. S. W., 
Morrowville, Kans. 


Sweet-Tooth Control. From morning to 
night, our five-year-old son begged for 
sweets. Finally we decided on this plan: 
We obtained a tin box of suitable size 
and filled it with what we considered a 
week’s supply of candy. We gave the box 
to our boy, telling him definitely he 
could have no more candy for another 
week, that he would have to regulate 
his candy-eating accordingly. The first 
week he ate all the candy at once and 
became ill from it. In following weeks, 
however, he learned to eat just so much 
a day. This has not only solved the 
sweets problem, but has taught a valu- 
able lesson in self-control.—Mrs. R. T., 
West Bend, Wis. 


His Reading Improved. Reading was the 
hardest subject for my small son, and he 
disliked school because of it. One day we 
visited the public library where he ob- 
tained a card for himself and borrowed a 
book. I told him I would read him every 
other chapter of the book, but he would 
have to read the in-between chapters. 
This method not only improved his 
reading but taught him to enjoy it; now 
he reads entire books well by himself. 


Mrs. F. G., Maxwell, Nebr. 


Divide His Toys. I have divided my four- 
year-old son’s toys, allowing him to take 
only part of them outdoors to play with. 
lhe others must stay inside. I find he 
does not lose interest in them so quickly 
and makes a change of toys on rainy 
days.—Mrs. D. L., Thorntown, Ind. 





Won't you share your good ideas on child- 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published in this 
column. Please address Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 








“An old maid showed me how 
to raise my baby” 





1. I was unlucky, I guess. Some women go 
through pregnancy hardly knowing it. Mine 
was awful. Some mothers have babies good 
as “gold.” Mine used to how! all night long. 
And was terribly constipated in the bargain. 








3. “I may be an old maid,” she said, “but I 
work for a baby doctor. And he always asks 
mothers if they use special food ...do they 
use special powder... special baby medi- 
cines. You see, everything a baby gets today 
should be made especially for him.” 
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5. She told me that Fletcher’s Castoria was 
designed especially and only for a baby’s 
needs. It’s gentle, as a baby’s laxative should 
be. Yet very effective. It works mainly in 
the lower bowel—so it’s not so likely to up- 
set the stomach. And above all, she said 
Fletcher’s Castoria is SAFE. 
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to visit us. The house was a mess. The baby 
upset again. And I was on the verge of tears. 
My friend put her arms around me and said 
maybe she could help. 











4. She looked up on the dresser and saw 
the laxative I was using for the baby. “Now 
that adult laxative up there,” she pointed: 
“my doctor would advise against it. He 
would recommend one made especially for 
children ... one like Fletcher's Castoria.” 











. | 1 lt Bi 
6. So I bought a bottle. It worked like a 


charm! But one of the pleasan est surprises 





was its nice taste. If your baby is a medi- 
cine-hater, as mine is, you know how im- 
portant taste can be. So you can bet I keep 
Fletcher’s Castoria always handy. (I hon- 
estly couldn’t recommend a better laxative.) 


Cha+t!Viethes CASTORIA 


The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially for children 
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Modern Housekeeping 
now becomes even more modern with 


Maw! Mltrarefined 
CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC! 


»..  Extra-Gentle in Bleaching! 
Extra-Efficient in Sanitary 
Home Cleansing! 


Through the years Clorox scien- 

































































i FACHES DEODORIZES Brees. 
~ tists have constantly improved the _ ‘orocema ma 
| quality of Clorox. Today they offer ‘ 
| you Ultra-refined Clorox, which 
| ~ has new exclusive values obtain- 
| able in no other product... for Ulire- 
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America’s Favorite Bleach and Household Disinfectant “| Vw 


Ua efaed CLOROX 


BLEACHES - DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS... Even Scorch, Mildew 
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Locker 129 


{| Continued from page 45 | 


refrigerator until all packs are filled.) 

The locker attendant “‘sharp freezes” 
the product at once. Then the peas are 
placed in the Schroeder locker, No. 129. 
There they stay in the zero-degree tem- 
perature with other vegetables, fruits, 
and meat, until perhaps months later 


PREPARATION of other vegetables 
for freezing is similar to the preparatior 
of peas. Cauliflower, beans, and corn, al 
most all vegetables other than peas and 
lima beans, should be cut in serving Sizes 
before being packed. Rhubarb, being 
acid, should be packed as a fruit 
Blanching time for the more commonly 
frozen vegetables varies about as fol 
lows: asparagus and cut corn, 2 to 4 
minutes; snap beans, 3 to § minutes; cau 
liflower, 214 to 3)4 minutes; corn on th: 
cob, 7 to 9 minutes; peas, 1 to 14% min 
utes; and spinach, I to 2 minutes. 

Kernels of corn to be frozen should bx 
full rounded, highly colored, producing 
a rich, milky juice when the kernels ar: 
pressed. Husking, silking, and trimming 
of the ends is done just as for canning. 
Occasionally when the corn is to be 
packed on the cob the innermost leaves 
are not stripped. Where the corn is t 
be cut off the cob, scald first. 


Fi. YLLOWING are listed vegetables 
that have exceptionally good freezing 
qualities. Other varieties having char- 
acteristics similar to those of the ones 
listed may be successfully frozen. The 
gardener should select from the varieties 
suited for quick freezing those best 
adapted to his locality: 


Asparagus: Martha Washington, Mary 
Washington, and Palmetto. 

Beans (lima): Maryland Thick Seeded, 
Baby Fordhook, and Henderson Bush. 

Beans (snap): Kentucky Wonder, Boun 
tiful, Stringless Green Pod, and Pencil 
Pod Black Wax. 

Broccoli: Italian Green Sprouting. 

Carrots: Red Core Chantenay. 

Cauliflower: Snowball and Extra Early 
Dwarf Erfurt. 

Corn (sweet): Golden Cross Bantam, 
Golden Bantam, Top Cross Bantam, 
Seneca Golden, and Tendergold. 

Peas: World’s Record, Glacier, Thomas 
Laxton, and Teton. 

Rhubarb: Strawberry, 
Linnaeus. 

Spinach: Giant Noble, Evergreen Vik- 
ing, and Viroflay. 


Victoria, and 


Fruit-preservation by freezing differs 
from that of vegetable-preservation be- 
cause fruits are acid and do not need to 
be blanched to stop. enzymatic action. 
Well-ripened fruits are harvested, 
washed, and prepared for packing just 
as are vegetables. The fruits are packed 
in containers, leaving 1 to 1% inches of 
space at the tops of quart glass jars and 
14 inch in small cans and boxes for ex 
pansion in freezing. Peaches and other 
fruits that discolor when exposed to the 
air are covered with a sirup. 

Fruits most commonly frozen include 
the apricot, blackberry, blueberry 
huckleberry, cherry, dewberry, grape, 
peach, raspberry, and strawberry. 

Summarizing the advantages of freez 
ing fruits and vegetables as the Schroe 
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der family is doing, Professor Burk says 
that it: (1) preserves their quality and 
vitamin content, (2) saves time and ex- 
pense in the preservation of food, (3) 
eliminates loss due to spoilage, (4) in- 
sures against poisoning, and (§) saves 
time in the preparation of meals as com- 
pared to the preparation of fresh fruits 
and vegetables that might be bought. 








YouLt need panholders, of course; 
10 clever motifs are on Cg183. There’re 
a pup-and-kitten pair, the happy Dutch 
children, effective cross-stitch Scotties 
on a plaid background, a duck to slip 
over hot handles, and fruit holders which 
go into a bias-tape basket. 

Irresistible gaiety may be embroi- 
dered into the cross-stitch dishes and 
utensils of this new tea-towel set; seven 
motifs for tea towels and two for match- 
ing panholders are on C184. 

Floral beauty comes to pillow slips in 
the four exciting motifs on Number 
C9185. Velvety pansies, conventional 
flowers for cutwork or appliqué, a band 
of cross-stitch broken to form a floral de- 
sign, and baskets of posies give hand- 
embroidered beauty to the pillow slip. 





l'ransfers are 10 cents each, or all three 
may be had for 25 cents. Send orders to 
Successful Farming, Dept. C-80, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 










“TIsn’t it fun 
to have such a lovely 


CRANE 
BATHROOM!”,5 
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These Plumbing Fixtures 


installed on convenient 


payment 
plan $ 1 5 0 
approximately 2a 


Per Month 


ERE’ Sa farm wife who has learned 





something to her advantage: 
that the kind of plumbing which rates 
first for quality among a nation’s buy- 
ers... CRANE plumbing... is sur- 
prisingly easy to own! 





You, too, will find that a Crane 
complete water system costs much 
less than you think. See your Crane 

So now—ata price her husband can 
easily afford—they have the greater 
convenience which the name “Crane” 


dealer the next time you are in town 
... find out why Crane Quality is the 
choice of 83.3% of all people who 


stands for. An Oxford vitreous china can name a plumbing brand. And ask 


lavatory with a roomy basin . . . chro- about the Crane FHA Payment Plan 
mium plated metal legs . . . latest-type which makes purchase easy. 
faucet. A quiet flushing Hanover 
closet, low in height, designed for 
comfort. A Coronova bathtub of easily 
cleaned porcelain enamel on cast The new Crone 
Jet Pump. Adapt- 
able to shallow 
...aflat, safe bottom and a shower. or deep wells up 


to 60 ft, 







iron, with a convenient seat ledge 


And behind all this new conven- 
ience there is a Crane pump... de- 
signed to give an abundant supply of 
water for every purpose... requiring 


i" 


the minimum of attention and low 
current cost. 
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CRANE QUALITY 


PRICED 70 FIT YOUR PURSE 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
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“Some Girls 
look Older in 


Summer 
—and GRIT in Face Powder 


is one of the Reasons!” 





Day by day the summer sun is changing your 


skin! You d look younger in summer, yet it 
is tragically true that many girls look older. The 


reason may be an out-of-season powder shade 
—or a powder that contains GRIT! 





aS eT Paes 4 
Lady Esther Powder contains no grit to 
give your skin a “powdery” look. It clings 4 
long hours. Put it on after dinner, say at 8, and 
at midnight it will still flatter your skin! 


IND your lucky summer shade! Mail 
= the coupon, and I will send you 10 
glorious new shades of my grit-free pow- 
der. Try each shade on your own skin—at 
my expense. 

Also—make my famous “Bite Test.” Put a 
pinch of your present powder between your 
teeth, and grind slowly. Don’t be surprised 
if your teeth find grit! For impartial tests 
show grit even in many powders that cost 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00. 

But you'll detect no grit in Lady Esther 
Face Powder. So mail the coupon today! 


we 


MADD AA ALAA A ADDS A ADDAAADDAA AD DADAD DAA ALAAAAAL AA DAA LAL Aa ALAA A DAA! “s 
( You can paste this on a penny postcard) 2 


Lapy EstHer, 7164 West 65th St., Chicago, II. 
FR Please send me PposTpaip your 

E 10 new shades of face pow- 
der, also a tube of your Four Purpose Face 
Cream. (58) 
Name 


Address 


City — | Ee 


([f you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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By Louise Dale 


Q. Regardless of how | arrange the fur- 
niture in our long, narrow living-room, it 
looks more like a long hall than a room. 
The walls are painted and | have a small- 
patterned rug on the floor. What can | do to 
make the room seem more livable? 


FN. First of all, buy a can of paint—a 


warm, advancing color such as yellow. 
Apply this to the end walls of the room. 
You'll be amazed at how it pulls them 
in, making the room seem feet shorter. 
The side walls can be painted a duller, 
receding color such as clear gray, ivory, 
or gray-green. Now add something of 
interest that will catch the eye in either 
end of the room. Perhaps it may be a 
furniture grouping, built-in bookshelves 
with colorfully bound books, or inter- 
esting pictures well arranged. If you have 
a piano, you might plan a music group- 
ing for one end of the room—the piano, 
built-in shelves for the music, and a good 
floor lamp. Placing furniture, such as a 
kneehole desk or table, at right angles 
to a wall will also help to do the trick. 


Q. Our living-room, which seemed so 
comfortable and cozy last winter, now looks 
drab, dull, and hot. The walls are tan, furni- 
ture upholstered in taupe, and the rug has a 
blue, gray, and deep-red pattern on a taupe 
background. At the two windows | have 
damask draperies. With only $12 to spend 
| cannot make any basic changes. What can 
| do to make it a place we'll not ‘shy away 
from" on warm days? 


A. My suggestion is that you slip- 
cover the sofa and chair in light cotton. 
Since the rug is patterned, I would have 
plain dark-blue material on the sofa, 
but on the chair you might use a gay 
gray-and-red-striped material—crash, 
cretonne, denim, or seersucker. Using 
material at 49 cents a yard, you could 
cover these two pieces for about $7.25. 
Next, replace the heavy draperies with 
cool, coarse fish-net curtains. These 
would cost about $2 a pair. Any re- 
maining pennies might go for white 
parchment lamp shades from the dime 
store, new light-colored picture frames, 
or a few potted plants. And so you can 
have a new summer dress for your room! 


Q. We have an old chair with upholstered 
seat and back and open wooden arms. How 
can | cover it to look right with our new sofa 
and upholstered chair? 


A. With a lot of patience, several pieces 
of wallboard, tacks, padding, and an 
attractive cover, you can give a new 
face to your old chair and make it feel 
entirely at home with your other new 
furniture. First, firmly tack wallboard 
or plywood on the inside and outside of 
the arms, and extend it to the base of 
the chair. Then tack over this a padding 
—an old folded blanket will do. Add 
horsehair covered with kapok to the 
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tops of the arms and cover with musli: 


Make certain all the padding is secure 
fastened, then your chair is ready for 
new cover. If the legs on the chair ar 
ornate and in bad condition, it would 
best to hide them with a pleated ruff 
The cover should be well fitted ar 
neatly finished. Should your other fu 
niture be plain, it would make this cha 
more interesting to have it covered wit 
a floral-designed or striped material. 


Q. Is it necessary that all window curtair 
on oné side of the house be of the same ma 
terial and style? 


7N. It is best that the curtains at t 


front of the house be similar in style t 

give a uniform appearance from the out 
side, tho they do not have to be of th 

same material. Possibly in the dow: 

stairs rooms you might like to us 
straight-hanging draperies and _ glas 
curtains, while on the second floor you 
could use tieback curtains. It is im 
portant that all the shades or blinds b 
pulled to the same height. 





Needlecraft 














A LOVELY hand-embroidered tea 
cloth will add zest to your entertaining 
And it’s so easy to have—just a few 
simple stitches in your spare time. The 
center motif may be used on a pillow, 
the sprays for scarves and other linens. 
There are a transfer of a 15-inch motif; 
four motifs 44% by 534 inches; 4 motifs 
14 by 24% inches; list of materials 
needed; illustrations of stitches; and 
color schemes. For Design 2556 send | 

cents to Successful Farming, in cat 

of Department 80, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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CLEANLINESS IS 


[user 


Its sad but true; you need more than 
soap and water to keep fresh and 
sweet-smelling! 

Of course, a daily bath is the first 
essential, but no matter how clean you 
are this is not a sufficient preventative 
for offensive odor. Soap and water can 
remove only perspiration that has dried 
on the skin; they do not prevent further 
perspiration. Therefore, we need a per- 
spiration check, especially during warm- 
weather months, to keep underarms 
from becoming offensive. 

Right after your bath is the best time 
to apply a deodorant, before those busy 
little perspiration glands start to work 
again. Now comes your choice of a 
deodorant—and with all the various 
ones on the market, f don’t doubt that 
you’re bewildered. 

I would suggest that you try several 
different brands—creams, liquids, and 
ices—in trial sizes. Almost any well- 
known brand is sure to be good, but you 
may be allergic to some chemical used. 


Follow the directions carefully, and if 


the deodorant seems to irritate your 
skin, don’t use it. You will be able to 
find a good deodorant that does every- 
thing you want without a trace of irri- 
tation. 

There’s a new, improved deodorant 
cream that checks perspiration and 
banishes perspiration odor for one to 
three days. Just smooth it onto the 
skin, wipe off excess; no need to rinse or 
dry. Another deodorant is available in 
an attractive e compact. It can be carried 
in your purse for use as often as neces- 
sary. It’s good for a shiny, perspiring 
nose or chin, in addition to providing 
protection against underarm perspira- 
tion. 

Don’t think a deodorant is necessary 
only in hot weather. Heavy winter 
clothing, plus overheated rooms in win- 
ter, is just as likely to cause excess perspi- 
ration and the unpleasant odor that 
usually accompanies it. And don’t for- 
get that nervousness can also cause 
excess perspiration. 


No substitute can take the place of 


soap-and-water cleanliness—and as long 
as the etiquette of living demands that 
we keep ourselves fresh and sweet-smell- 
ng at all times, a dependable deodorant 
S a year-round toilet necessity.— 
Maxine Schweiker. 











“Tt leaves no oily film to 
pick up summer dust! 
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does more 


Bon Ami Cake 
It both cleans and polishes the glass. Leaves it 


“MY WINDOWS SHINE BRIGHTER, TOO .. . That’s because 
than just wash the dirt away! 


absolutely free from any oily, dust-catching film.” 


. AND HOW IT SAVES ME MONEY! 
I’ve found Bon Ami Cake more 
economical than other window 
cleansers. A single cake lasts for 
months! It’s so easy to use, too. 
Gets off dust and dirt and fin- 
germarks without a bit of hard 


rubbing.” | 








THE EASIEST WAY 
gives best results. All you have to do is ap- 
ply a thin, even film of Bon Ami to the 
window. Then, wipe the Bon Ami off while 
still damp. You'll find the glass absolutely 
clean and polished crystal-clear. 
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BON AMI CAKE 


polishes as it cleans . . . leaves no oily film 








But like every GOOD JOB, this one 
has certain requirements. 8 B B F R 

| f ' 
You must have a car—like to work 
among farmers—know something about aad 
selling. If you can meet these require- | 


This Job Is Yours! fy MAKE BAKING DAY A PLEASURE 
Teo Qualify ... 
ments and are willing to work 8 hours 





per day, write to the Successful Farming 





branch manager in your community B a kj ! n Q 
TODAY! z- le) d 
ms ja owaer 


Write Today to 
Successful Farming in any of CLABBER 
GIRL 


these localities: Box 511, Ravenna, Ohio; | 
Never Fails 







Box 555, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Box 7 
Galesburg, Ill.; Box 152, Cameron, Mo.; 
Box 55, Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 








- : j 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. pes, staid Ar ee aa ) 
x . ; 
Earn up to $50 Weekly: GRAIN BLOWERS & BINS 
Many of our men earn, EVERY bors Ve armer and grain handler - 
MONTH, from $150 to $200 and more! hh x Dy very test. Send price. He 
It is pleasant work with a good future. | hy A LINK MFG. CO. FARGO ND. 
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My cake was so 
crumbly it just 
fell apart when | 

cut it! 





—And Helen felt she never wanted to 
entertain the bridge club again! Why 
did her cake have to go wrong today! 

Helen’s trouble came from not 
knowing how important the right 
baking powder is to cake results. She 
should have known that thousands of 
good cooks depend on Royal for suc- 
cess every time, 

You see Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” 
that is different from most baking 
powders. Royal begins its work the 
moment it is stirred in the batter. 
Thus the expansion of the batter is 
continuous and even. That is why 
Royal cakes are fine-grained...light... 
fluffy. Why they keep their delicious 
moistness and flavor longer. 

Many ordinary baking powders 
seem to have an explosive, uneven 
action. Agreater part of the expansion 
is delayed until the cake is in the oven. 
Rising is often over-rapid. It may 
blow the batter full of large holes. 
Then the cake is dry, coarse, crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the different results: 


STEADY BAKING UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION POWDER ACTION 









n ‘ 
Pe 


Only 1¢ a cake —that’s about all it costs 
to get the greater assurance Royal gives 
—to protect ingredients costing 30 to 40 
times that much. Pure Cream of Tartar 
makes Royal cost more per can—but the 
difference per baking between Royal and 
ordinary baking powders is only a frac- 
tion of a cent! 

Remember — Royal is the ow/y nationally 
distributed baking powder made with 
wholesome Cream of Tartar—a product 
of fresh, luscious grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no acrid “baking powder taste.” 
So ask your grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
whenever you bake. 
You'll agree it's 
well worth the 
difference in price. 


ROYAL COOK 
BOOK FREE 


if you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
© 1940,Standard Brands Inc. York City. Dept. 78. 
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Successful Recipes | Connie on ass 


VEGETABLE SALAD SUPREME —Mrs. G. L., Kar 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

1 tablespoon 2 cups diced celery Soak gelatin § minutes in cold wat 
unflavored gelatin 1% cup diced dissolve in boiling water; add s1 

4 cup cold water cucumbers lemon juice, and salt. Strain and 

1 cup boiling water % cup diced carrots When mixture begins to congeal, 

1% cup sugar 1 cup shredded vegetables and pour into a mold wil 

Ye cup lemon juice cabbage has been rinsed in cold water. Chill 

1 teaspoon salt til firm. Turn out on platter, spre 


with mayonnaise, if desired, and s« 


with Dutch tea rusks. Serves 6 t 


FRESH-PEACH ICE CREAM —Mrs. N. [ 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
3 eggs 2 quarts sweet milk Béat eggs and sugar; add to remair 
3 cups sugar 18 fresh peaches, ingredients. Put into gallon freezer 
1 quart cream chopped fine turn crank unt t becomes hard 
turn. Remo i r and pack. Mal 
1 gallor 
% My family like Chocolate Whipped Cream especially wel! on ang 


, 
food and sunshine cakes. It’s really delicious and easy to make. Mix 
thoroly 1 cup heavy cream, 3 tablespoons cocoa, 


: cup sugar; 
let stand in refrigerator 1 hour. Then whip.—Mrs. R. G., Wisconsin. : 
i 
A 
SAUSAGE-STUFFED POTATOES —Mrs. E. H. H., Minn. & 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kit 
3 large potatoes Salt and pepper Wash and grease potatoes; bake u 
1 tablespoon grated 11% cups medium done. Remove f n, cut in : 
onion white sauce and scooj t ntet Dice potat i 
1 cup diced 2 tablespoons pulp fine; n vith grated 
summer sausage grated cheese sausage. Season with salt pep] 
or frankfurters 6 slices bacon and moisten with cream sauce. R 
potato shells. Sprink wit g 
cheese Place s ce ¢ f bac noneachha f, and return to oven t 


slightly on top. Serves 





TOMATOES AND STRING BEANS —M. A. G., N. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-T K i 
11% pounds green 1 teaspoon salt Cut beans into j nne strips. ( 
beans 4 teaspoon pepper in boiling, salted water til ter " 
5 tomatoes VY teaspoon Drain and sh: iry. S each t 
4 tablespoons butter paprika in 4slices. Heat 2 tablespoons butt 
1 teaspoon sugar add tomatoes. Add seasonings. W 
tomatoes are half done, add beans 
remaining butter. Heat thru. The beans should not be ov k S is 
table or as main dish on slices of buttered toast, sprinkled generously with gr 
heese. Serves 6 to 8. 
CHOCOLATE-CHIP CAKE —Mrs. R. L., Minn 
Tested in the Successf Test Kitche 
Yq cup butter 1 cup milk 7 rut and I cup sugar; a i 
1% cups sugar 3 egg whites, beaten vanilla. Sift four once before measurin 
1% teaspoons stiff then sift again with baking powder. A 
vanilla 2 squares to creamed mixture alternately wit 
2% cups cake flour unsweetened milk. Add the remaining 1 cup sug: 
3 teaspoons chocolate, to beaten egg whites and fold into cake §J 
baking powder chipped batter. Add chipped chocolate. Pour § 
nto a greased loaf pan (10)%4 by ¢ ' 
inches) and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. Cool and frost with : 


. or I 1 
minute icing. Then melt 2 squares unsweetened chocolate, pour over icing, an 
let drip dow n sides of cake to give silhouette effe ct 


No DOUBT you've some food specialties that gre favor- 
ites with your family. Won't you share your good recipes 
with us? Successful Farming pays $1 for every reader's 
recipe published in the magazine. Address Successful Recipes 
Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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Summery Desserts 
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1 cup mashed and 
strained red rasp- 
berries 
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FOR A FAST, EASY SHINE 


YOU CAN’T BEAT BIXBY JET-OIL! 


sT JUST SPREAD ON Bixby Jet-Oil 

ju with the handy dauber on the 
cork. Users say it takes only 18 
seconds to apply! 

2 SCUFF MARKS ‘‘blacked out’’ as 
Bixby Jet-Oil 

- leather—preserves and softens 


NO NEED to rub black shoes. 
Bixby Jet-Oil dries into a bril- 
liant, lasting shine! 






works into the 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort holds dental! 
plates s firmer and snugger that one car 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists i 

pur druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on 
substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 


a generous trial box © 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2736-H, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


cushion 





This symbol of service 
is worn by the 350 


Successful Farming 





representatives who 
ride the rural routes. These men have 
more than subscriptions to sell. They 
are sent out to show you how our 
Farm and Home Service Bureau can 
and will help you with the solutions 
of any problems you may have in 
the mc‘nagement of your home or 
farm. When one of these men calls 
at your home, submit your problems 
to him, and he will gladly give or 
get you a dependable, authoritative 


answer. 


GREETING CARODS 
Beautiful, asserted cards, with en- 
velopes, for any occasion . . . birth- 
day. Uy ° thy, etc. 





erepaid. A at this 
price. Send your order today! 
HYMANS, 405 6th, Des Moines, towa 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





| THE MUENEFELD NCINNAT H1i0 


Send for FREE COOK BOOK 


FOOD MILL 


SAVES CANNING TIME 





TOMATOES Strains Easy to use 
ni es and clean 
APPLES . lasts years 


BERRIES, PEACHES PLUMS, 
GRAPES she 

MASHES POTATOES. ‘ 

STRAINS BABY Fooos 

FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.00 


Minneapotis, Minn 


& 


FOLEY MFG. CO., G Main St. N.£ 
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XPERIENCED Mothers know that 

summer teething must not be 
trifled with—that summer upsets due 
to teething may seriously interfere 
with Baby’s progress. 


Relieve your Baby’s teething. pains 
this summer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion—the actual prescrip- 
tion of a famous Baby specialist. It 
is effective and economical, and has 
been used and recommended by mil- 
lions of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 


Buy Dr.Hand’s from yourdruggist today 


Just rub it on the gums 


DR.HAND’S 


TEETHING LOTION 


“DIGESTIVE JUICES FAILING? 


Then Food CAN'T Digest Right, Your 
Strength Goes — Start Digestive 
~ Juices Flowing Normally Again 


If there is nothing organically wrong —— you, a 
common cause of poor digestion is a WEAK flow 
of DIGESTIVE JUICES. Then food can't digest 
right. You feel SOUR, often have HEARTBURN, 
gas, a DIZZY head. 

Start digestive juices flowing NORMALLY again. 
Set the millions of cells in Wilschnean’s Yeast to 
work on those digestive glands. It's a STIMULA- 
TOR. It starts the juices forming faster. Then 
digestion should pick up. When digestion improves, 
strength should begin to come back. Eat one cake 
first thing in the morning, another 4% 
hour before supper. Pe 
FREE—Write for “You Can't Feel Well ad 
if Digestive Juices Are Failing,”’ to F. Y. > 
Co., Dept. V-A 691 Washington St., 

New York Absolutely FREE! 
Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 

















Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings Neb., 
METAL 


EDWARDS ioc? 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 

wm: weather. Send roof measure- 
— ments today for money-saving 


price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-S. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


806-856 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
























Show big value Box 
21-Assorted Christmas 
Cards to friends. Sells for $1. You 
make 60c. Everybody buys gladly. Many 
other easy-to-sell Christmas Assort- 
ments. Personal Christmas 

with eae i at 0 for 1 alee big 

oR Je Luxe Personal line .Start 

50” t cosekeeas once. Writenow,. Samples 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 664 
749 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
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Dear Little Playfellows: 


I want to thank you for your splendid let- 
ters and to remind others that I miss your 
regular monthly letters. Have you forgotten 
to write? I’d like to hear all about what 
you’re doing during your summer vacation. 

Some of you have included verses, stories, 


jokes in your letters. That’s fine! We’re pub- 


lishing Vera’s poem and Myrtle gh word 
game here, and shall send each $1. Perhaps 
others of you have poems, games, riddles, and 
so on, that you’d like to send in. if we publish 
them, we'll send you $1. 

Are you all Playfellows Club members? 
Would you like to be a member? Just send 
me your name and address and I'll send you a 
membership pin. The only thing you need do 
to remain a member in good standing is write 
me a letter every month. 

Le et me hear from every one of you, won’t 


= Reach Elaine 


My Kitty 


By Vera Dibbens, Murdock, Kansas 


| have a little kitty 
Whose name is Fluff. 
Boy! She is witty, 
And is she tough! 


FINISH THIS STORY. The three who 
send the best endings win $1 each. Here 
goes: Jim and Betty thought it would 
be great fun to have a picnic in the 
woods. Mother agreed to prepare a 
lunch for them, but she warned them 
not to go too far into the woods, and to 
come home early. They started out, and 
found a nice green spot in the woods 
where they ate. Then, as the last bite 
of cake was being eaten, Jim jumped up 
excitedly, shouting, ““Look, look, Bet- 
ty—” 

Now, you go on with the story. What 
did Jim see? What happened after that? 
Write your ending in one page or less. 
Remember, $1 each for the best three. 


WORD MIXUP. Unscramble the letters 
in these words; what do you get? (1) 
oldl; (2) gles; (3) olhel; (4) sagrs. 


ANSWERS. 
‘ssvid (+) torjay (£) ‘sBay (zt) SyJop (1) 
Myrtle Ann Place, Whitmore Lake, Michigan. 


CAT AND MOUSE. Form a circle. 
Choose someone to be “‘mouse.”” He 
stands outside the circle and taps the 
shoulder of any player he wants. This 
player becomes the “‘cat.”’ The “mouse” 
runs to the right, the “cat” to the left 
around the circle. They both try to get 
back into the place the “cat” just left. 
The one who doesn’t get to the place be- 
comes the “mouse,” and you play again. 


WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 
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LAYHOUSE 


PROVERBS. You’ve heard Mother or 
Daddy, Aunt or Uncle say these prov 
erbs many times. Can you add the last 
word to them? The three correct, neat 
est answers will be awarded $1 each. 
A stitch in time saves....... 

2. A bird in the hand is worth tw 
in the 

3. Haste makes 

4. Beauty is as beauty hes Py. 


Benny 
Backstairs 





Benny Backstairs was so tired 

He could scarcely make a sound. 

(Folks kept putting things on 
Benny 

That they did not want around.) 


Then one evening Ben revolted— 
Just as quiet as a mouse, 

He folded all his steps right up, 
And moved out of that house! 


J.D. Alt 


LIMERICK PROBLEM. Yes, we have a 
problem. We want a last line for this 
limerick. Can you write one for us? The 
three best last lines will win $1 each 
Let’s go! 


There was a young lady named Mary 
Who, as you know, was contrary. 

In her garden she worked, 

But her duty she shirked, 
(Last line must rhyme with contrary) 


TONGUE-TWISTER. Say this as fast as 
you can: A BIG, BLACK BEETLE 
BIT A BIG, BAD, BLACK BEAR! Did 
you say every word right? Repeat this 
often; try iton friends. It’s good practice. 


Do not be a tattle-tale; 
Folks really hate to feel 

That every time you try to speak, 
You only make a squeal. 


Mary Rowell Smith 


Get your letters and answers in early 
—by August 25. Address Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


One dollar goes to each of the following for 
the best letters on their favorite birds: Sad- 
etta Hooser, Beaver, Ohio; Margie Belle Nye, 
Peck, Kansas; Autumn Beyers, Burns City, 
Indiana; Donna Kostal, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Betty Sue Schultz, Marionville, Missouri. 


MEET EVERY MONTH 
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The New 
Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 
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“Let's turn ‘em all loose at that middle- 
of-the-row single and see what happens!” 


THE MORTAL STORM (M-G-M): 
One of Hollywood’s new series of anti- 
Hitler epics, this picture will leave you 
with a violent desire to destroy blindly 

erything that smacks of dictatorship. 
\s propaganda, it is undoubtedly ef- 
fective. As food for thought, it should 
be on the “‘must”’ list for all of us in- 
terested in the world we’ve made. The 
story is of a modern German family 
ving in a university town. Much- 
loved Jewish Stepfather Frank Morgan 
s a professor of physiology at the uni- 
versity until his statement that German 
blood is scientifically like that of Jews 
provokes a Putsch. He is concentrated, 
then liquidated. Wife Irene Rich man- 
ages to cross the border into Austria, 
but the daughter (Margaret Sullavan) 
s refused a passport. She is presently 
killed by a Nazi patrol under her ex- 
fiancé (Robert Young) as she attempts 
to escape with James Stewart, a non- 


Nazi, Superb direction, acting, and 
photography. Twenty-five miles. * 
BROTHER ORCHID (Warner Bros.): 


The Brother in question is none other 
than sinister Edward G. Robinson, who 
sloughs off his cloak of respectability as 
bacteriologist and G-man and becomes 
once again the Terror of the Under- 
world. “Little Johnny” Sarto leaves 
his gang for a trip to Europe, returns 
to find his position usurped. He is taken 
for the customary ride, but escapes and 
finally lends a proper moral tone to the 
picture by entering a monastery. We 
were a little disappointed by the end- 
ing; hoping, in our youthful way, for a 
little more shooting before we were told 
that crime doesn’t pay. Ten miles. * 


SUSAN AND GOD (M-G-M): Joan 
Crawford as Susan ad Frederic March 
as her husband are too convincing as 
different, socially minded parents of 
the show’s one star, Rita Quigley as 
a Blossom. Bloss gets the short 
nd of the stick, Susan gets religion of a 
sort, and Papa gets drunk. But Blos- 
som’s natal day brings ’em together 
gain, and Susan emerges convinced 
that God is more nearly approached 
thru the mind than thru cash and cult, 
thereby ringing the moral bell with 


mallet. If you ever wonder what the 
world is coming to, stay home; you 
won’t find out here! Five miles.* 


“Worth going that far to see. 





ONE-PLOW TRACTOR OPERATES | 


THIS F-M HAMMER MILL | 


oU wouldn't hitch a horse to a baby 

buggy. That would waste power. It is 
just as important that your hammer mill 
should be matched to the power with 
which you operate it. Too much power 
overfeeds the mill; too little results in poor 
grinding. 

That’s why this Fairbanks-Morse Model 
375 Hammer Mill fills the bill. Itis designed 
to operate on the power of a one-plow trac- 
tor. Low price saves you money at the start. 
Low operating cost and high efficiency save 
you time and money. 


GRINDS ALL FEEDS INCLUDING 

ALFALFA HAY AND OATS 
Corn on the cob, shelled corn, alfalfa hay, 
soy beans, roughage, oats—this mill will 
grind whatever you want to grind. Because 
of the angle at which hammers are placed 
on the rotor, it takes the “strings” out of 
oats and makes palatable other materials 
that many mills cannot grind properly. It 
enables you to feed what you have instead 
of buying feed. 


F-M GUARANTEED CONSTRUCTION 
Timken roller bearings, case-hardened 


gears, case-hardened reversible and re- 
placeable hammers guaranteed for two 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE . er | 


EQUIPMENT 2 | 


FARM 





Learn How to Write 
Charming Letters 





y 
Ww HAT’S Alice to do? Mail her letter or write it 
over? Who hasn't experienced that moment of hesi- 
tation! Have you said the gracious thing which will 
further that friendship? Have you written the right 
application to get the interview? 

Put warmth and personality into your letters. 
Make them come alive! 

Learn to write gracefully! 
and hold friends. Successful Farming’s 32-page 
booklet, “Good Letter-Writing Made Easy” (No. 
K114), shows you how to write the kind of letters 
people like to get. Job-seeking letters that are 
effective. Contains sample letters of congratula- 
tion, sympathy. Tells what kind of 
Hints to improve your spelling and 


Send letters that win 


Invitations. 
paper to use. 


vocabulary. Price, 10 cents. Order your copy today! 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


4208 Meredith Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 
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COMPLETE WITH DUST 
COLLECTOR, BLOWER, 
AND HAND-FEED 


TABLE— 
9g 


F. 0. B. FACTORY 









(Other and 
larger sizes 
for any size 
tractor you 
may have.) 




















years, first-quality materials and workmanship : 
throughout insure long, trouble-free service ; 
from any F-M Hammer Mill. See a free dem- 
onstration at your F-M dealer’s. If you don’t 
know his name—write Fairbanks, Morse & | 
Co., Dept. 128, 600 South Michigan Avenue, 





Chicago, Illinois. 





BILTRITE 


WILL NOT SLIP | 









on the farmer's 
feet... and on 
his purse, too! } 





The extra wear 
means extra 
savings for you! 





ABOUT 


TRUTH cons ‘ 


@ Corns are caused by asian 
and friction. But now it’s easy to 
remove them, Fit a Blue-Jay pad / 
over the corn. It relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special for- 
mula acts on corn—gently loosens | 
it so it can be lifted right out. By ' 
avoiding pressure and friction that 
caused corn, you can prevent its | 
return. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
—25f for 6. Same price in Canada. 


BAUER E CORN | 
BLACK B PLASTERS 

















1940 — SEE PAGE 61 | 















A NEW MI LL 
| Better Feeds=Less Work 
Send for this book —learn 
how Letz construction 
insures plentiful, good 
cheap feeds, green and dry. 
SEE IT RUN—COMPARE FEEDS 


Saves its cost and more, first year used. Chops 
and stores feeds faster, better, at lower cost. 
Only mill that separates and saves beans, 
corn and grain, Fills the ey SP ra and 
stores green hay, cured hay or fodder—grinds 
grain correctly — mixes molasses, Increase 
profits this year. Send for book, —— 
GRASS SILAGE.”’ sates FEE 
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on Your New tome.. 


Don't pay several hundred dollars more than neces- 
sary when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill 
at our low factory price. We ship you the materials— 
lumber cut-to-fit, ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, 
nails, etc., all included in the price—no extra charges. 
We pay the freight. Plans furnished—also complete 
building instructions. No wonder our customers write us 
that we saved them 30° to 40°). Easy terms—month- 


ly payments 
Handsome Big 
CATALOGUE 


Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 
money-saving prices. Designs to suit 
everyone. 
Write for your catalogue today 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1908 Bay City, Michigan 





THE AUTOMATON light weight, 
self-tying, Pick-up Baler will herve st 
your late alfalfa and soybean crop. 
Economical and convenient. Write 
for circular and details. 


Arthur $. Young Co., Inc,  Kinzers, Pa. 















Peters family, world’s first 
» hog serum manufacturers 


This Gre ee at Little Book FREE 


PETERS’ “Common Diseases Of Farm 

Animals”, illustrated; describes 93 

diseases, vaccination and care. Write 
PETERS SERUM CO., LABS., Kansas City, Mo. 
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FALSE FOOT-AND-MOUTH 


THE open season on foot-and-mouth- 
disease scares is late summer and fall. 
A happening that occurred during the 
period when there was much public mis- 
understanding over T. B..testing is a 
good example: The T. B. test was given 
to a fine herd of Angus cattle. Before 
time to return and “read”’ the test a 
number of animals in the herd bloomed 
with what appeared to be typical foot- 
and-mouth disease. Naturally, the owner 
and his neighbors were terribly excited. 
Immediate investigation revealed that 
not only the Angus herd but several un- 
tested herds were affected with mycotic 
stomatitis or mold-borne sore mouth, a 
non-contagious condition which greatly 
resembles the real foot-and-mouth. 
Usually seen in pastured cattle during 
late summer or early fall, mycotic stom- 
atitis may make its appearance if rains 
and weather conditions are suitable. The 
true cause is some fungus or mold 
growth that occurs on grasses. Rarely, 
however, has an outbreak been noted 
during winter months among herds fed 
on bean hay or other moldy roughage. 
This false foot-and-mouth disease 
pops up in the herd without warning. Af- 
fected animals refuse to graze, drool 
saliva, show a rapid shrink and perhaps 
a little diarrhea. Some of them walk with 
a stiffened, sore-footed gait. Upon ex- 


amining the mouth, one notes ulcers of 


variable size at the base of the front 
teeth and on the dental pad. Lesions on 
the tongue 4re not common. If the feet 
are scrubbed, an area of reddening and 
swelling often appears just above the 
hoof line. 

The first thing the veterinarian did 
on the Angus farm was go and yg a 
look at the hogs on the place. All « 
them were perfectly normal. If the nde 
ble had been true foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, hogs and sheep on the place would 
have quickly contracted the contagion. 
Too, in foot-and-mouth disease the best 
indication is the formation of one or more 
large blisters or vesicles on the tongue 
and a “‘slipping”’ blister on the skin be- 
tween the claws. 

If mycotic stomatitis appears, one 
should immediately remove the herd to 
barns or a dry lot. The veterinarian 
should hand-dress the ulcers with a 
suitable preparation and prescribe an 
alkaline mouth wash for the affected 
cattle. Usually the trouble clears up in a 
few days and does not again occur unless 
weather conditions continue to be un- 
suitable. 

Because of the grave risk of real foot- 
and-mouth outbreaks and the real ne- 
cessity of early diagnosis and control, 
any sore-mouth condition in cattle 
should be reported at once to the local 
veterinarian or sanitation authorities. 
Eternal vigilance is our only safeguard. 


By . . PAGE 61 





What Is the Etiquette 
of a Lovely Wedding? 








Big Expenditures Not 
Necessary 


A PERFECT wedding day! The bride, 
the bridal party, the guests—all know 
the etiquette of their roles. 

How does the bride stand at the 
altar? Attendants’ duties? The best 
man? Reception? Etiquette for the 
bride’s family—the wedding guests? 

All these and many more perplex- 
ing questions are answered in Suc- 
cessful Farming’s 32-page booklet, 
**Planning and Budgeting Your Wed- 
ding’’ (No. K160). Gives etiquette for 
the entire ceremony and reception, 
tells how to budget and plan every de- 
tail—for formal or informal weddings 
—including the bride’s wedding gown, 
what the groom and attendants 
should wear. 

Price, 10 cents. Order your copy 
today! 


SEND FOR THESE SERVICES, TOO 
Foods and Recipes 


Dishing Up for Dozens. Menus for hungry party 
and picnic crowds—plus all the necessary 
recipes. Ideas for money-making community 
ise ti cadss he éven panied, ceo vteueims i 

Cool-Quick Drinks for Het Days. Cooling all callers 
Serving frosty drinks is an easy method of 
showing hospitality. This leaflet contains many 
popular fruit drinks, new and refreshing 4 

New Answers to Old Questions in Canning. Every 
thing you need to know about canning vege- 
tables, fruits, soups, meats. Complete instru: 
tions for pressure canning.............. 1 

Table Setting in the Farm Home. Set your table right 
according to modern table manners! Smart 
yet practical suggestions for the farm home. 1(« 

Secrets of Successful Candymaking (No. K113 
Favorite recipes and tips for good candymaking 
Directions and illustrations for candy and nut 
favors for your parties. 32 pages.......... 10« 

Successful Pickle Recipes. Treat yourself to these 
prize-winning tongue-teasers, inexpensive and 
easy to make <Weattien’ Oc 


Club Helps 


Successful Meetings. How to run a club meeting 
along orderly lines, especially adaptable to 4-H 
Club. A valuable fund of information for every 
club member and officer.................5 Se 

Funds for Clubs or Chapter. Contains scores of tested 
money-making ideas, gathered from hundreds 
of financially successful organizations... . . 5« 

Club Woman's Guide (No. K181). Organization, 
procedure, money-raising............... Ox 

Background for Betty. An amusing one-act play on 
the selection of correct colors to use in furnish 
ing your home. Especially suitable for home- 
making clubs and other groups. Special price 
for club groups i LO« 


Address all orders to 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2108 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
AND FARM BUILDING 
SANITATION 


ORY 3 
PARKE-DAVIS 


KRESO DIP 


STANDARDIZED 


Used by livestock owners for nearly 
forty years. Destroys lice, fleas, sheep 
ticks, mites. Disinfects, deodorizes, 
cleanses, and helps to prevent disease. 
Dependable, easy to use, economical. 


Enough Kreso Dip to make a gallon 
FREE Sample } of solution. Send ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing. 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-3-H 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 














NEW STREAMLINED 
SILO FILLER and HAY CHOPPER 






















Modernized to the minute for greater capac- 
ity, fast, clean cutting at lower speed and 
less cost; low feed table; large self-feeding beater roll; 
unbreakable fly wheel; enclosed gear transmission. 
Throws green corn 45 feet high with 5 hp. minimum. 2-38 
With its positive and simple hay feeding mechanism 
it cuts and stores hay at hay fork speed in half the 


space.Saves man in mow. Increases feeding value 
of hay. Cattle clean it up better. Ask about 
the molasses pump which produces lon 

< 


best Grass Silage. Write . 
for details , he 
low prices vig — 
\ —— 


and name 


of dealer, = " 

GEHL BROS. MFG.CO. M ircular 
446 Water St. = \ 7” FREE 

West Bend, Wisconsin [//R eal o¥ Send Postal 





Renew Now if your subscrip- 


tion expires soon—don’t miss the big Sep- 
tember issue, thick with features, including: 
news of the latest methods of silage feeding, 
the result of extensive research and ex- 
periments recently completed; an article 
on apple orchards—how better, healthier 
trees can be grown from hardy root stock 
grafts. 

You’ll find much more, too, next month 

about poultry, farm buildings, dairy mar- 
keting, Successful Recipes, All Around the Farm, 
and the rest of your favorite features. 


Renew Now for 
MONTHS OF SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘be KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 

Willnot soil or injure any ening: 
4 all season 1 
















Gealers, Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator 
ardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 

ckers,N urserymen,F ruit Growers. Ls 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. A 

1179 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tr 












































































H ampsHire TYPE CONFERENCE. 
More ham and loin, less lard. That this 
is the direction which hog type must 
take was the consensus of opinion at the 
second annual National Hampshire Type 
Conference, held at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
recently. 

“Our aim in the Hampshire breed,” 
said E. M. Harsch, secretary of the 
Hampshire Swine Registry, “is to re- 
place five pounds of excess lard—a fin- 
ished product which is selling below the 
price of live hogs—with five pounds of 
high-priced loin and ham cuts.” 

Hampshire-breeders from all over the 
nation, top-packer hog-buyers, state- 
fair swine-judges, and céllege swine- 
specialists—were on hand at the type 
conference. Barrows and breeding stock 
were judged the first day, and the second 
day of the conference the carcasses of 
the barrows were used in a cut-out 
demonstration. 


Jersey Annual Meeting. Over 48,000 Jer- 
sey cattle were registered last year, and 
over 25,000 head transferred to new 
owners. So reported Secretary Lewis W. 
Morley at the 72nd annual meeting of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, held 
recently at Louisville, Kentucky. Mor- 
ley further stated that there were 7,352 
new breeder herds set up last year. 

At the National Jersey Sale held at 
Lexington, Kentucky, on the day follow- 
ing the annual meeting, Right Royal 
Rosebud 3rd, a four-year-old from the 
herd owned by the R. E. Fort estate at 
Nashville, Tennessee, topped the sale 
when she sold to J. D. Hall, of Hallmark 
Farm, Kansas City, Missouri, for $900: 
Fifty-one head of cattle sold for a total 
of $17,175, an average of $336.76 per 
head. 


Highest Holstein Herd Average. The 
highest average ever made by a Holstein 
herd on twice-a-day milking was re- 
corded this year for the eight-cow herd 
owned by Walter Splinter, Winslow, 
Illinois. With an average age of only 
four years, one month at the start of 
their record year, the eight Holsteins 
averaged 615 pounds butterfat from 
16,366 pounds of milk. The highest in- 
dividual record was 709.6 pounds of but- 
terfat, and the lowest, 557.9. This na- 
tional (and probably world) record was 
made the first year the herd was tested 
in the Herd Improvement Registry. 
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*® See it, compare it and 
you'll call this Blended-Iron 
Furnace the biggest value in 
years. Famous Round Oak qual- 
ity, exclusive features, amazing 
coal economy; constructed for 
lifetime service, and backed by 
a 69-year reputation. Don't 
wait. Install a Round Oak now 


Next winter be comfortable 


ENJOY MODERN COOKING, TOO! 


« 


*% The ARROW, long- 
famous heavy duty coal 
and wood range, is an- 
other great Round Oak 
value. Modern in every 
respect. Many new fea- 
tures assure real cook- 
ing pleasure, cleanliness, 


long life and economy. i 


ALL TYPES OF RANGES AND FURNACES 


Before you buy, be sure to see your Round Oak 
dealer and his complete line of ranges and furnaces, 












WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


If it ian't convenient to see your dealer, 
write for FREE folder. No obligation 
Round Oak Co., Dowagiac, Michigan 


Dowagiac, Mich. 
STOVES * RANGES + FURNACES = OIL 
BURNERS * AIR CONDITIONERS + STOKERS 





Build a Sturdy, Long Lasting 


SISALKRAFT SI LO 


eek 





Over 200,000 Have Been Used! 
Put ‘up all the ensilage you need. Build 
and fill in one day — any size — wher- 
ever it's handy. Use over and over again. 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 

Find out about it now! Ask your lum- 

ber dealer for this folder, or write to 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 

\ 203-V West Wacker Drive, Chicago, I. 





ANY 6 OR 8 EXP. ROLL DEVELOPED AND 


ALL PRINTS ENLARGED 


Guaranteed non-fade, en- 
larged prints of all ex- 
posures. Timed by new 
electric “‘eye’’. Deckled and dated on Velox. Also 
free 5x 7 panelled enlargement from any negative 


you choose. Quick service. Send roll and coin to 


MAIL-N-SAVE, Box 310-D, Quincy, Mass. 


‘MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 


All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 
both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 
loans. 7 sizes 500 bus. up. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars 
Midwest Steel Products Co., 
730 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open ’to baby chick, poultry, ‘Bestest, pet stock, and schools. Straight 
fied, (no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Varuang, Des Moines, Iowa, for ome te information. 
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Ses AT WATERL 


White Leg ‘horns 


200-315 Pedigreed, sr Pullets 
Baby Pullets Unsexed 4 weeks old | Cockerels 


$7.95 | $4.50 | $is.00 $2. 00 


Per 100 FREE damse 
SPECIAL PRICES ON R. O. P. SIRED PULLETS 





TRAIN FOR 


Fjectrc® city 


comet my Pay after Graduation Planand Fr: <% 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. co-s6, 
South 


Your Tuition 
by Doing, in 12 week big 
of Coyne—Net home stud) ; 
niente. Earn while learnin 









ent service after graduation. 


Paulina Street os Chicago, Illinois 








Rice Leghorn Farm, Green Ridge, Missouri 














: sell for 50 cents pound 
SQUABS 


12 cents pound to raise. Always penned 




















when 25 days old. Wait- MEREDITH JERSEY FAR 
ing markets. Costs about 













































































== up. Write for FREE booklet C One son of Primrose Blond 
— Squab Plant, R.F.D. 5, Kansas City, Kansas. " as _ 
} —— Laddie available, Tattoo B-938. 
Born February 21, 1940. Write us 
Sell the CLASS of the farm market thru if interested in a calf from a 4()()- 
Successful Farming’s CLASSified. For tb. Design bred three-year-old. 
rates and full information, write Suc- 
"ess " Jes N > wa. } 
cessful Farming, Des foines, Iowa Rt. 1 es Des Moines, lowa 
POULTRY Men anted— Auto-Diesel Mechanics WOMEN Get a Farm On the Soo line 
cupiveqeteiitinmrtdtaimsiainatvedainnrd inmente We pay your railroad fare to Nashville *- sae seneeneeeeeseseenensenececccssenseascosenene Dakota or Northern Minnesota 
$5.95-100 AA Grade Barred, Buff, White Let us train you to be an expert mechanic Nee oney? Women who can do simple tions never better to buy good 
Rocks, Reds, White Wy andottes Buff and help you get a good job. The cost sewing can earn money at home making prices that will never be lower. Cr 
Orpingtons Cockerels $5.75 Pullets to you_is small. For free booklet write aprons. We buy the finished aprons. Send ment plan or easy terms. Say wh 
$7.75. English White, Buff, Brown Leg- Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 15¢ to cover mailing of samples and details. interested in. Ask about reduce 
horns, Anconas $5.75-—100 Cockerels Nashville, Tenn. Fashion Fabries Co., 611 Broadway, Send for Booklet No. 27. Addr 
$2.50; Pullets $10 05 Minorcas $5.95; Dept. SF-8, New York City. Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Ss 
New Hampshires, Columbian, Silver Laced Call on Friends with sensationa: lowest- ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wyandottes, R. I. Whites $6.45; Heavy priced Personal Christmas Cards and Sta- Wear Fine Hose I send without cost with Adare SSO) Oa EEE BET 
Mixed, $5.25; Assorted $4.90. We pay | tionery. Names imprinted. Also big-value | large outfit while taking orders for amaz- | Money-Making Farms and Ranches 
postage, guarantee live delivery. Dubois | 21 Card $1:00 Assortment. Profit, 50c. Ex- | ing new hosiery. Replacement guaranteed | 12 Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakot 
County’ Hatchery, Box 910C, Hunting- erience unnecessary. Samples Free. Wal- against holes, snags, and runs. Rush name Wyoming. Attractive terms up t 
burg, Indiana ace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. P-53 | and hose size. Wilknit, Desk HH-56, | Years. hes nom — Fagg ee! booklet 
- New York. Gree x ( ’ usual opportunities. Specify svat 
Can Make Immediate shipment of . ns reenfield, Ohio Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 
; Y » Rocks, 8. ¢ “ds 5 anod : : . rs J } 
Ce eee eee sis 4A Crude | Christmas Card Money-Makers! Sen- | Special Work for Women. Earn $5.00 | Credit Building, Omaha, Nebras 
"O + met onthe ~n. Dillota @7 Th: sational $1 Assortment 21 Christmas Cards per day, spare time, and get your own M Ne F L 1. Wasi 
$5.90—100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets $7.75; : “ A ir ’ - ) ore ew arm and X 
English White, Brown Leghorns, Anconas starts you making money now—50c profit. dresses free. No investment. Write fully Minnesota, Idaho, western Mont 
: $5.90 Cockerels $2 $5: Pullets $10.95. Other fast-selling assortments _ Personal giving age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, gon. Dependable crops, favorable clit 
4 Heavy Mixed $5.25. Assorted $4.75. We | Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. 50 sample on | Dept. H-1020, Cincinnati, O. Write for impartial advice, literatur 
pay postage, guarantee live delivery. approval. Schwer, Dept. T-37, Westfield, , list of typical bargains Specify stat« 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Sey- ass. Your Own Hosiery and big earnings Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St 
mour, Indiana. , selling sensational new Nylon Hosiery Minn. 
Make Money! Fast selling Personal with famous long-wearing Snag-Proofed 
Davis Chicks for immediate shipment. Christmas Cards with name 50 for $1, up. Silk Hosiery. Write fully for sample stock- Farm and Ranch Opportunitie: s 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 100 designs. Also 21-card ‘‘Feature” as- ing. American Mills, Dept. K-134, In- Minnesota, North Dakota, Mo 
dottes, Orpingtons, English White, Brown, sortment $1. You make 50c. Samples on dianapolis, Indiana. northerm Idaho, Washington, Ore 
tuff Leghorns, Anconas $5.95—100; 300—- approval. Janes Art Studios, 400 Anson Write for dependable information 
$17.55. Also sexed chicks. We pay postage, Place, Rochester, New York. Send Your Raw Wool in exchange for land lists. E. B. Duncan, Dept. 829, Gri 
will ship COD. Davis Poultry Farm, Batts. Also Batts recarded 15¢ pound Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
Route 18, Ramsey, Indiana, Sell Different C hrietmas Coste—3) | (wash thoroughly before sending). Write 
$1. Free Metallic Gold Seals can be usec for circular giving full details. Amana Equipped Farms, Crops ready to har- 
Stouffers White, Brown, Buff 7 om. to “personalize” cards. Make 100% profit. | Wool Mills, Dept. S, Amana, Iowa. vest; 1400 bargains in Free catalog, man) 
Ancened 5S oy -. = Raexs, Christmas Cards with name 50 for $1. states. Write today. Strout Realty, 255- 
- cakwrele 46.4 +4 eS unete Shas. Fs Samples on approval. Friendship, 824 Big Manufacturer wants housewives WT 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
gg leg Adams, Elmira, New York. with spare time to wear Free Sample 


$4.95. Lights $3 95. Surplus no sex guar- 





antee $2.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. " 
Postpaid. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Wad- Sell Super 
dams Grove, Illinois 





Booth's Famous Chicks. Strong, heal- prynta mn 
thy, quick growing. Excellent layers. From om a P me 5 * 
one of America’s greatest breeding insti- ept. 


for $1 with sender’s name inscribed. Ohio. 
Raised colored printing. 7 fast-selling box 


r Dresses, and show to friends. Give size, 
Christmas Card values! 50 age. Harford, Dept. H-167, Cincinnati, 








Up to 100% profit. Samples | Custom Wool Carding—Kuitting yarns, 
r olonial Studios, 395 Dwight blankets, comforter batting. Used batting 
-22, Springfield, Mass. recarded. Woolen rags made into good 





tutions. 10 varieties mr: sexed chicks. 





Reduced prices, Free Catalog. Booth Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 800 Mills, Cambridge, Minnesota. 
Farms, Box 318, Clinton, Mo. families. Reliable hustler should make good 


earnings at 
Write today. 
Freeport, Ill. 





$2.45 (light cockerels) up. Straight Leg- 
horns $5.95. Heavies as low as $5.40. Be 


batting. Circulars free. Cambridge Woolen 





start and increase rapidly. 12 Dresses $1.09: Army Shoes $1.18. Bar- 
Rawleigh's, Dept. H-S-SHW, gains. New, used clothing. Free Catalogue. 
Farmers’ Mail Order House, 189-B Divi- 





sure, buy Seymour chicks. Can make im- 
mediate shipment. Seymour Electric Agents mak 
Hatchery, Box 44-C, Seymour, Indiana. bargain deal 





New Low Summer Prices. Light cock- 2820-T Dod 


name for trial outfit offer. Ho-Ro-Co.,  DOGS—PETS 


sion St., New York. 
e big profits on food products, 
s. Low wholesale prices. Rush 





ier St., St. Louis, Mo. 























erels $2.25-100; straight heavy breeds Biack English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
$5.95-100. Write for complete price list. Farm Telephones—Save 50 to 75% by Best Farm Dog. -_ > on Approval 10¢ 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9-C, Greens- using our guaranteed Rebuilt Telephones for Picture, and Prices. Chestnut, 
burg, Indiana. —Free bulletin—Agents Wanted. Farm Chanute, Kansas. 
Telephone Co., Dept. B, Rogers Park Sta- 
Clover Valley—U. 8. Approved Pullorum tion, Chicago. Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
rested Chicks at special Summer Prices. . Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
Thousands weekly. Clover Valley Poultry Sell Food. Everybody needs food. Own and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 
Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. profitable neighborhood business. Com- Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
plete Outfit sent on trial plan. Write for 
Stouffer's Famous Chicks. Prepaid. particulars. Ed. Mills, 3576 Monmouth, Puppies—all breeds at lower prices, infor- 
Buft tarred, White Rocks; Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio. mation free! Book 104 photos—descrip- 


White Leghorns $5.95; Wyandottes, Reds, 





tions recognized dogs 25c. Royal Kennels, 





Orpingtons $6.45; Heavies $5.45. Stouf- 


fer's Hatchery, Lena, Iilinois. EDUCATION - 





48, Chazy, N. Y 








Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 450, F 
Nebraska, (big monthly magazine, 
$1.00) gives complete information 
ductory 5 months 10c. 

Ask Rice Farm, Box 614, Me arene M 
for eye-opening free guide, Squat 


ing. Thousands wanted daily. High « 
prices. 





























FARM EQUIPMENT | 





Combined Bull Halter and Controller 
Makes any bull safe. Turn him out 
complete safety. Stops fence jumper 
Money-back guarantee. Write for cir« 
Russell & Company, Dept. 23, Platte 
Wis. 





Investigate Farmers Friend Tractor Pow- 
er Fork for quick, easy loading of manure 
lime, grain, ete. Attaches to leading 1 

of tractors. Free circular. G. & D. M 
facturing Co., Streator, Illinois. 





oon and Combination Hounds: Fox, 





Baby Chicks, Cockerels $2.45 per 100 and Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a trained 





up. 21 different breeds. Free Catalog. practical nurse. Learn quickly at home, ture free. Descriptive Booklet 10c. Dixie 
Write Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, Salem, spare time. Easy tuition payments. Earn Kennels, B23, Herrick, Il. 
Indiana, while you learn—many earn hundreds of = 
- dollars while studying. Easy to understand Black Shepherds. Purebred Puppies. 
Helm Hatches Year Around. Officially lessons, endorsed by physicians. High Unexcelled heel drivers. Hunters, watch 
bloodtested. Leading breeds $6.45. Imme- school not required. Our 4ist year. Write dogs. 17 years experience. Pictures free. 
diate delivery. Customers won $6,000 for free boeklet and sample lesson pages. R. H. Young, Jeromesville, Ohio. 
chick contests. Illinois Hatchery, Metropo- Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-17, 
lis, Illinois Chicago. 


Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Trial. Litera- 


Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and por 
able Elevators. Double strength mall 
and roller chain. Free crib plans and 
log. Meyer Mfg. Co., Morton, IIL, B 











Su per-Quality AAA" English Type Many Opportunities are open to trained 


White Leghorns $5.40 Pullets $10.40. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Top Secrets of Cannibalism, Book telling 

Cockerels $2.40. Postpaid. Circular. ABC and Body men, Welders. Train at a re- how correct feeding stops picking. Free 

Hatchery, Garden City, Mo. liable school—established 1918—practical circular with testimonials. Chas. Isaman, 
instruction. Free catalog. Hanson Auto Box 625, Ischua, New York 





School, Box 


OLD GOLD—STAMPS) 


CANNIBALISM 








1780-B, Fargo, N. Dak. 











crcveccccccqneeccccesccossoococoscoccscssosscosencocessensce Aeronauti 


cal University, Curtiss- th TOBACCO 








Highest Cash Prices—Ship old gold Wright Bldg. (Dept. SF) 1338S. Michigan | «-------.e-ccsssecesssensencneeenancnenstsceecnscenencscssce 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—receive Bivd., Chicago. Graduates with all lead- Prepaid—Long, Clean, Broad Juicy 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guar- ing aircraft manufacturers and airlines Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs. Dollar. Extra 
anteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg's Engineering, Mechanics, Administration, Fancy Select aged in Hogshead, 4 Ibs. 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, Metal Fabrication, Welding, Radio. Write Dollar. Package Twist Free with order. 
Minneapolis, Minn for Free Bulletin. Farmers Tobavco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
same Collectors—106 different stamps Learn Aircraft Welding, metal finish- Prepaid Good Chewing or Smoking To- 

neluding beautiful Royal Exposition ing, automobiles, Diesel, body repairing, bacco, 10 Ibs. $1.25. Extra Fancy aged in 
Commas morative issue complete—1l0c. Ap- Bear machine, painting. Employment scegenend. guaranteed to please, 4 ibs. 
provals. Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428B, service, low rates, terms. Stevinson’s, 00 ollier Tobacco Pool, Martin, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 2008G Main, Kansas City, Missouri 7 at, 











Save up to 75% on Tractor Part 
makes. Send for big 1940 Free Cat 
Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Gale 
Illinois, Wichita, Kans. 





Farm Elevators—FEasy pulling pert 
and inside cup. Write G. & Mfe 
Streator, Illinois, for the free booklet 
crib plans 





Write for Free Large 1940 cata 

Used and New Tractor Parts. Satisf 

guaranteed. Central Tractor Wr 
so., Boone, Iowa. 





‘PHEASANTS 





Make Extra Money. Raise Phe 
This year’s birds 6-8 weeks old : 
field grown—pullorum tested. Joe H 
ton, Greenfield, Lowa. 





Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pl 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and pri 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barr! 
Iilinois 








mmedi 


G) 








rtisements using illustration or display Seemed: type, $4.40 
no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications— 


r agate line. This classification is open to baby_ chick 
55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


poultry, live stock, 
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pet stock and schools. Straight classi- 


lowa, for complete information 

















“ ree 35¢ 5x7 Enlargement 


san Antonio, , Texas. 


4 a5c 5x7 Enlars ement! Free! With a 
photo fi i” order of only 25c. Even if 
yu paid Twice the price you cannot get 
d iner K¢ vai 1k Finishing elsewhere, and we 
k our guarantee with a Double-Y our- 
e M ynev-Back-Offert Send us your roll to be 
je vel loped and 8 lifetime guaranteed bor- 
° jer nts made, all for 25c, and we'll 
g 1, Absolutely Free a handsome reg- 
‘ lor 35e 5X7 Enlargement made from your 
“ vn negative.Send us your negative when 
} send your order and we'll return your 
. ree Enlargement With Your Other 
' There’s nothing else to buy.) Or, 
ad we'll make 8 lifetime guaranteed border 
_ from your already developed nega- 
for only 25e, and will send you a 
(Send negative 
1 nt Enlarged with your order, and 
we'll return your Free Enlargement with 
) rints.) Same Day Fast Train Serv- 
partment P, Flying Film Company, 


Pic- 





~ During the 


Weekly Prizes: First $5.00; 





( fash Weekly. y. You do not have to be a 
mal, any simple picture may be a 
campaign cash prizes 
awarded for best pictures sub- 
Sec- 
$3.00; Third $2.00. Requirements are 
ir pictures must be Anished in our 


The Judges’ decisions shall be 
In ease of tie duplicate prizes 
x Send in as many rolls of film as 


se. Any six or eight exposure roll 
ed and printed for 25c. Free en- 
r t coupon with all roll orders. No- 
_ tice the Quality of Our Work, The winners 
the previous week furnished all entrants 


iest. Empire Photo Finishers 


E 7, De pt. F, Ogdensburg, New York. 





Any Six or Eight Exposure Roll 





"Ra -Kraft, deckled-edge 
two 4x6 gloss enlargements 
I if our booklet * 
Picture All for 25¢ in coin. 16 


eloped, printed, size 3x4, 


Photo Service, 415 Ray Bide "La 


se, Wis 


Film 
wluding six or eight guar- 
rints 
7 Panel deluxe matte enlarge- 
and 
How to Take Better 
(127 
printed, size 3x4, 50¢ 35MM sy 





imme adi ate Service! No ‘Delay —Pictures 
ame day received. Sixteen Guar- 

ox prints from any 

gatives only 25c pom Eight De- 
prints and two professional enlarge- 
t wv one colored only 25c. Sixteen 
roll enlarged to 344x4% for 50c. 

ind film mailers free on request. 
etter pictures and faster service send 
\merican Studios, Dept. 40, LaCrosse, 





ckle-edge Ve 








I 
in 





The Modern Finishers, St. Paul, Minn., 

— e outstanding finishers in America 
w prices, fast service, guaranteed 

le pictures. Roll developed 8 Mod- 

16 
each, 
25e. Coupons on enlargements. 
36 exposure roll developed fine 


prints 20c. Roll developed, 
ne prints 25e. Reprints 2¢ 





e g each enls urged $1 00. 





Park, Mich. 


FILM FINISHING | 








The Photo Mill. Immediate Service! 
No Delay! Eight-exposure roll developed, 
carefully printed and choice of two beau- 
tiful 5x7 double weight professional en- 
largements, one tinted enlargement, or 
eight reprints for 25c coin. Reprints two 
cents each. Highest quality guaranteed. 
ian Photo Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, 
nn. 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex- 
posure rolls developed, your choice—16 
— or 8 prints with 2 professional en- 
argements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, 427 Moen Bldg., I La Crosse, Wis. 





Roll Filmachine Developed and your 
choice, (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional 
Bromide Enlargements; or (2) 16 guar- 
anteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. 
Order by number. Prompt Service. Finer- 
fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 





One £4 x8% Plate Sunk Enlargement or 
one hand _ colored enlargement with 
each voll developed and 8 prints 25 Brg 
exposure roll developed and 36—: 
enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll 3 7 74 
Mt ant 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Rolis Developed. Two beautiful double 
weight professional eolaspeme nts, 8 high 
gloss enamel prints, 25c. One Day Service. 
Send for free mailing bag. Universal Photo 
Service, Box 612-P, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 











Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 
ished—25c. Reprints 2c each. 35 milli- 
meter rolls enlarged to 314 x4'¢—$1.00. 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





18 Lifetime Prints, 2 Sparkling i 
wood enlargements each roll 25c. 21 re- 
prints 25c. 100—$1.00. Finished 3 hours. 
25 other bargains. Overnight Studio, 
Albany, Wisconsin. 


At*Last! All Your Snapshots in Natural 
Colors! Roll developed, 8 Natural Color 
Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly 
beautiful! Natural Color Photo, Janesville, 
Wisconsin 








Better Photo Finishing, faster service, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 8 dated prints and 
two perfect enlargements or 16 prints with 
roll 25c. Globe Studios, La Crosse, Wis 


Free Trial—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, 
three lovely Hollywood Enlargements and 
Free Leathertone frame with roll—25c. 
Overnight service. Lifetone Studios, L-35, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Free Beautiful Album with cellophane 
envelopes plus roll developed and two sets 
prints, 25c. Free mailers. Same-day Serv- 
ice. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-05, Highland 














Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 
enlargement coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c 
Over 19 reprints, 2c. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, lowa. “Where the West 
Begins.’ 





Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll de- 
veloped, & sparkling prints, 2 beautiful 
enlargements, 25c. Reprints 2ceeach. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Six or Eight Exposure Rolls Developed, 
Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements 
and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. 
Skrudland, 6444-R, Diversey, Chicago. 








Rolls Developed—S8 guaranteed prints 
plus 2 enlargements, 25c. Reprints 3c 
each, 30 for 2c each, 100 for $1.00. Mar- 
tin Studios, Davenport, Iowa 





Beautiful Profe sional Double 
W eight Enlargements, eight lifetime prints, 
25c. Prompt—Care ful. Film mailers Free. 
May’s Photo Shop, Box 870-A, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty. years of satisfied cus- 
tomers “Quick service. Lens Photos, Dept 
C-10, Janesville, Wisconsin 





Roll Developed—2 sets glossy , prints and 
2 free enlargement coupons 25c; 20 re- 
prints 25c. One Day Service 
Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 


Roll Developed, Eight Professional 4x6 
Gloss Enlargements; or 8 prints, 2 enlarge- 
ments; or 16 prints, 25c. Crystal Studios, 
Box 159-A, Rushford, Minn. 


Bartow 








Trial: 5x7 enlargements 10c, 5—25c. 
Handcolored 10c each extra. 10 enlarge- 
ments from miniature negatives 30c. 
Nordskog, 102, Maywood, Ill 





Rolls Developed——Two Beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Nev- 
er Fade Prints, 25c. Century Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 





Rolis Developed. Two Free Enlargement 
Coupons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pic- 
tures, Davenport, Iowa. 





Life Photo Finishing Lasts a Lifetime. 
Film deve loped, 16 prints, 2 Enlargements 

5c. 20 Prints 25c. Life Photos, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 





An = Service—Quality work; 2 beau- 
tiful ubleweight gioss enlargements, 8 
guaranteed neverfade prints each roll, 25c. 
Excel Photos, Dubuque, lowa. 





8 Enlargements— Films developed plus 8 
enlargements, 25c coin—116 or smaller 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept SF, 
Boston, Mass 





Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on your roll for only 25c. Cut Rate 
Photos, Dept. K-1, Janesville, Wisconsin 





Roll Developed— Printed with one hand 
colored print in beautiful hanging or stand- 
ing frame 25c. Arbor Service, 87, Joliet, 
Illinois 


Trial Roll 10c and this ad. Beautiful 
deckled prints. Free Pocket Album. Posi- 
tively finest finish obtainable. Mailbag, 
Box 5440A, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Inventors—Don't delay. Protect your 
idea with a Patent. Get Free Patent Guide 
No charge for preliminary information 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, OH30 Adams Building, 
Washington, D 











Inventors :—Have You a sound, practi- 
cal invention for sale, patented or unpat- 
ented? If so, write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 23, Washing- 
ton, D. 





Bair & Freeman. Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-marks 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
ce Iin« »is 








Patents Secured. Lx Low Cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept 
713, Washington, D. C 





“Inventor's Guidebook"’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York 


LIVESTOCK 


Vaccinate Your Pigs—Insure 

cholera now. Serum 65ce—Virus 
Every bottle government sealed. Our U.S 
License No. L93. Free syringes with large 
orders. Stanley Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 











How to Break and Train Horses—Some- 
thing every farmer and horseman should 
know. Complete full information sent with- 
out obligation. Address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 208, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio. 


oO. I. C. Pedigreed Pigs $10, mate pairs 
unrelated, easy feeding type. Write for 
circulars. Raymond Ruebush, Macomb, 
Il 








Registered O. I. C. Swine Service 
Boars, and Bred Gilts, easy feeding, short 
nose and legs. Freeland Warner, Geneva, 


Ohio. 
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efficiency of mechanized farming 


for higher levels 


ment? 


At his county fair. Thru his 


he gets down to figuring. 
Is that your 


ments in this issue—NOW. 





The man behind the 


plow is moving up front 


He does so literally when he forsakes his walking plow and climbs 
into the driver's seat of a modern tractor-drawn gang-plow 


But it is a sign that he is also moving ahead in a practical way 
that he is substituting planning for plodding 
the slow and uncertain methods of physical toil with the speed and 


to increase profits by cutting production costs than by wishful hoping 


And where does Mr. Successful 
in cost-cutting tractors, gang-plows, multiple discs, terracers, com- 
bines, corn harvesters, sprayers, silage cutters, and other power equip- 


county agent. From his neighbors 
pecially thru the advertising he finds 
in his farm magazine. First he reads the advertisement. Next he sends for 
proffered literature giving further details. Then with pencil and paper 


Around the country store. But es 


“system” of moving forward with modern farming 


progress? It’s a good one! Let's start by going thru all the advertise- 





. that he is replacing 


that he has decided it is easier 


Farmer learn about .the newest 








“We Guarantee that your money 


will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you pur- 
chase any article advertised in this 
issue of Successful Farming which is 
not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of 
which will be instituted promptly, 
must be submitted to us within one 
year after the advertisement appeared. 
If the article be purchased thru the 
maiis, it is a condition that you shall 
have mentioned Successful Farming at 
the time the purchase was made.”’ 


y0k THE Fay 
ant "ty, 


GUARANTEED 


AS ADVERTISED IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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| HAVE found my portable staging (II- 
lustration 1) handy where one has to 
work on walls that do not permit nailing 
or securing scaffolding in the conven- 
tional way. It can be made with a little 
ingenuity, using L-shaped brackets with 
pieces of board on each side at an 
angle, and a supporting brace of scant- 
ling with a pointed end and a Y-shaped 
foot. This foot is rubber-clad for — 
surface or pointed for earth or sod ; 


illustrated.—C. H. W. 


As a safety guard over the scraper 
provided for cleaning shoes, I have made 
an arch of 2 lengths of /-inch pipe con- 
nected by elbows to a third as shown 
(Illustration 2). I find a height of 40 
inches above ground is just about right. 
Nobody now trips over the scraper or 
loses his balance trying to get mud off 
his shoes.—M. E., Minn. 


To allow sheep to go in another field 
from pasture, I place a post 2 feet from 
the gate post and nail boards 3 feet 
above the ground to hold back cows and 
horses (Illustration 3).—L. W. G. 


My sack-holder (Illustration 4) is 
made of 2 strips of 1/16-inch strap iron 
1 inch wide, 42 inches long. Drill two 
L¢-inch holes T16 inch and 1 inch from 
each end of the first ies Bend the 
strips in the shape of an open sack. Nail 
the first strip in the second hole from 
each’ end to the top of the sides of a 4- 
by 4-inch block 5 inches long; nail the 
second strip over the first strip, nailing 
thru both strips of iron. That leaves the 
second strip hinged at the back. An L- 
shaped piece of strap iron fastened in 
the middle of the block of wood makes a 
handy hook that can be slipped over a 
1-inch board to hold the device at any 
desired height.—S. H., II. 


When a few temporary signs are re- 
quired, I make them easily by using sec- 
tions of old auto casing as clamps. These 
are nailed to back of sign (Illustration 

The casing section grips the tree, 
post, or other support without damage. 
When signs are no longer needed they 
are pulled off the support on a second’s 
notice.—Mrs. C. T. R., Kans. 


We have found that we can get much 
better light in our barn at low cost by 
painting the ceiling above the light 
source with aluminum paint.—D. D., 


N. Dak. 


When I have to roll barbed wire, I 
take a piece of woven wire long enough 
to make 2 to 4 circles about 2 feet in 
diameter, and roll my barbed wire on 
that. It makes a cheap and handy way 
to roll.—J. Van Z., Iowa. 


Whenever anyone borrows something 
from me, or I from someone else, | always 
write on the calendar the name of the 
article, the day they get it, and also the 
person’s name. Then if they forget to 
return it, I will know where it is. Or if 
I have forgotten to return something, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 1940 








For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Unaccepted 
suggestions are not returned to writers; those 
published are paid for promptly.—Editors. 





the calendar will remind me and | ¢a; 
return it. This calendar idea has saved 
me time and trouble, as | always know 
where certain things are and can get 


them.—B. D., Nebr. 


When we have finished using our plow 
for a while, we wax the moldboard 


jointer, and colter with —- I 


prevents it from rusting and i 

cleaner than the old ri A ong oil or 
grease we ge: used during 
seasons.—G. A., Mich. 


To keep my hands from blistering on 
a rough hoe handle, I sandpaper the 
handle to a smooth finish and rub ; 
linseed oil with a cloth. This gives rea 
comfort.—L. S., Mich. 


For a cheap, weatherproof housing for 
my pump motor I cut one end out of an 
old s0-gallon gas barrel and cut a slot 
in the side for the working parts of the 


jack. This can be taken off eas 


L. C. K., Minn. 


In order that the tractor-driver can 
see just how much grain is in my com- 
bine grain tank, I have cut an opening 
in the tank and fitted the opening with 
a piece of automobile windshield glass. 


—R. 


Pieces of old garden hose painted to 
match the porch swing may be slipped 
over the chains of the swing before 
hanging it. They will prevent pinching 
and dirty hands; and they are easy to 
clean.—Mrs. C. O. W., Nebr. 


When we are going to use staples on 
creosoted posts, we pour some salt water 
over the staples and let them rust for a 
few days. We find rusted staples will 
hold much better than bright ones in a 
creosoted post.—N. S., Iowa. 


When the bottom on my silo-filler 
wore thru, I repaired it by slipping a 
6-inch band saw around on the inside 
and riveting it into place; the high- 
grade steel in the saw furnished much 
good wear.—J. R., Mich. 


To protect hemp-rope ends and pre- 
vent fraying, I first wrap well with light 
but strong twine and then dip the 
bound rope ends in shellac. It is a rea 
pleasure to work with rope so firm and 


neatly bound.—C. E. K., Pa. 


Our trucks are used a great deal for 
hauling grain, and the scoop shovels 
splinter them up very soon. Now when 
a truck box is new, we get screen and 
tack it to box bed. Then we take 30 
pounds of roofing tar and heat it very 
hot over an open fire in a $-gallon can. | 
We then take a mop and mop the hot 
tar over the screen. Result: a dandy 
shoveling surface. Stock can be moved 
with less danger of slipping, and all we 
need to do is pour a few pails of water 
on the floor and it isclean. If we leave the 
truck out in the rain, there is no damage 
to the bed because the water won’t soak 


in—R. J. H., S. Dak. 





















Enthusiasm flamed 
, high when farmers welcomed the world’s first 
oa successful two-row corn picker, placed on the 
a market by NEW IDEA in 1928. There were 
il then no other machines with which it could be 
ag compared. But today, these same NEW IDEA 

Pickers, improved and perfected to keep pace 


er with the rapid progress of power farming, are 
a still the big sensation of the corn belt. Under 
de the challenge of competition, their superiority 


is now more firmly established than ever. As 
another corn harvest approaches, experienced 
farmers again are saying: — ‘The ability of NEW 
i IDEA Corn Pickers is thoroughly proven.” If 
* you want the best, get a perfected NEW IDEA. 


ch 


Wet fields or dry, tall corn or short, straight rows 
or crooked, standing stalks or down stalks, big 
ears or nubbins — the pull type, two-row NEW 
IDEA meets all practical operating conditions. No 
other make or type of two-row picker has such a 
continuous long-time record. A tested universal 
machine, not restricted to one make of tractor 
alone, but easily pulled by any modern two-plow 
yp} tractor. Quickly hitched and unhitched; always 
ready to go. No laborious mounting and de-mount- 
Mi No tie-up preventing other uses of tractor. 
No heavy additional weight on tractor wheels. A 
PP sen = om @vety comparison. Complete descrip- 


Seow IDEA, Inc. 
Factories: Coldwater, Ohio — Sandwich, Ill. 





... LUM the BIG SENS 
of the CORN BELT y= 






2-ROW MODEL 
Picks, Husks and Loads 
12 to 18 acres a day 


1-ROW MODEL 
Picks, Husks and Loads 8 to 12 acres a day 


Identical in power take-off, floating points, low-set 
gathering chains and blunt-end snapping rolls with 
the tested NEW IDEA 2-Row — but lighter, faster mov- 
ing and requiring less power. Does the same clean 
picking, husking and saving of grain. No shearing of 
stalks, no crushing of wars. Wagon 
elevator delivers towards the rear; 
wagon is hauled directly in line with 
tractor. Check coupon for complete 
description. 


NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 125, Coldwater, Ohio 
Send free inf. ion on items checked below 


1-Row Corn Pickers () Power Corn Sheliers () 
2-Row Corn Pickers [) Hand Corn Shellers ( 
-O 
Oo 





+ © Husker-Shredders 
Portable Elevators . () Manure Spreaders . 





























and MILDER 
and BEetTrTER-IASTING 


There you have it... good reasons 
why Chesterfield gives so much smoking pleasure 
to so many people. 

Treat yourself to a package today and every 
day... you'll see at once the refreshing difference 
in Chesterfield’s right combination of the world's 
best cigarette tobaccos. 
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